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OuR NATIONAL DEBT TO IRELAND 


OMMERCIAL reorganization, 
which is the most engrossing 
activity of our time, calls for 
imagination and diplomatic 

tact, gifts that have always charac- 
terized the Irish race, so that, on 
second thought, it is not at all sur- 
prising to note the prominence of men 
of Irish-American stock in so-called 
“big business” to-day. Pat and his 
pick built our railroads. His lively 
wit, boundless optimism, and ability 
to get along with the boys formed the 
nucleus of the section gang and 
smoothed the rough corners of the 
construction camp. 

To-day these same qualities call him 
to higher activities. He is occupying 
the executive offices of the railroads 
that his labor made possible. His 
brain is directing what his brawn 
produced. 

It is no longer possible in America 
to refuse to take a man seriously be- 
cause his ancestry hailed from the 
Emerald Isle, and it is high time to 
efface the soical line of cleavage that 
has existed between the Irish-American 
and English-American stocks, particu- 
larly in our Eastern States. Nor is the 
racial flavor of a man’s patronymic an 
excuse for voting against him. 

Distrust of the patriotic sincerity of 
the Irish-American is not to be justi- 
fied by any event that ever transpired 
in our national history. The not 
infrequently observed solidarity of the 
Irish-American vote is more often due 
to an unreasoning opposition than to 
any other cause. It is not the result 
of ecclesiastical ambition, nor of that 


rule or ruin factionalism that is di- 
viding at least one of the great parties. 
As long as a given name from the 
calendar of the Saints is, in certain 
quarters, looked upon as prima facie 
evidence of guilt in any charge of 
political corruption, just so long will 
there be an “Irish vote.” And until 
we can achieve a higher standard of 
social justice than such an attitude 
indicates, municipal good government 
is a subject for purely academic 
discussion. All this was narrow yes- 
terday, inexcusable to-day, and in- 
tolerable to-morrow. 

The Irish stock in America has made 
good, and only a fool or a bigot can 
fail to recognize the fact. The best 
mayor Boston ever had was an Irish- 
American. Our most brilliant jour- 
nalists have been Irish-Americans, and 
to-day our most constructive railroad 
executives are of the same virile stock. 

If I were greatly concerned about 
the roots of my family tree, I had much 
rather boast their derivation from a 
coming than from a dying race. Let 
every American’s patent of nobility 
rest upon what he and his contribute 
to the future of our country. 

The recent reopening of the rich 
veins of Irish national literature puts 
before us irrefutable evidence of the 
native genius of the race. I do not 
know upon what foundation we could 
rest a notion of their inferiority to 
other northern nationalities. 

In the final make-up of the American 
race, the contribution of the Irish stock 
will be important. The mere physical 
contribution is not to be despised. 
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The Irish-American young women 
average the most beautiful in Boston. 
The names of Irish youths are promi- 
nent among the victors in athletic 
contests. ‘These facts, of course, are 
bound to have an effect in hastening 
the elimination of the undesirable line 
of cleavage that, it must be admitted, 
still exists. Youthful blood is warm 
and not inclined to tolerate the preju- 
dices of the elders. But the historian 
of the future will trace far more im- 
portant elements of our national life 
than physical appearance or even 
strength to the tides of Irish immigra- 
tion that have been so important an ele- 
ment in peopling our Atlantic seaboard. 

In Ireland the Irish are still quite 
largely an agricultural people. ‘They 
are not prosperous, having been held 
back by landlordism of the most 
flagrant type,— that is to say, by non- 
resident landlordism. They came to 
us poor and with the _ usual ear- 
marks of rural “greenness.” But 
they are not criminals nor fools nor 
physical derelicts. They have no 
anarchistic notions. They take on 
American ways with amazing quick- 
ness. And it should be remembered 
that with modern educational methods 
one generation is equal in cultural 
power to three generations a hundred 
years ago. But the greater part of 
the Irish immigration to America is 
already of several generations stand- 
ing. The tide reached its height, 
numerically, many years ago. The 
immigration began in Colonial days, 
and no small portion of the Irish- 
American stock is as indigenous as any 
American stock, excepting the North 
American Indian. It must be very 
nearly true to-day, and inside of a 
score of years will be unqualifiedly 
true, that three-fourths of the Irish- 
American people are Americans by 
at least three generations. In all that 
period they have contributed no 
Benedict Arnolds to our armies, no 


Aaron Burrs to our politics. They 
have never waved the green banner 
with the golden harp above the stars 
and stripes. ‘They have never paraded 
under the red flag of socialistic revolu- 
tionism. They have brought us no 
epidemics, no scurrilous diseases. 
They have not grabbed up a handful 
of our silver and hastened away. 
They have not remained supinely in- 
different to our political institutions. 
Their women have not filled our 
brothels nor their men our prisons. 
On the other hand, their names are 
enrolled among the brightest of those 
that have given us the beginnings of a 
national literature and a national art. 
They have led our armies in every war, 
including the Revolution, they have 
taken high rank as jurists, and are 
seated on the judges’ benches of our 
highest courts. They have assisted 
in laying the foundations of our in- 
dustrial and commercial wealth. In 
short, they are of us, sharing in and 
contributing to all that constitutes the 
glory of our land. Ireland is as much 
the old homeland to Americans as 
England, Scotland, or Holland, and 
he is but a poor American who cannot 
give as lusty a cheer for the green 
as for the cross of St. George or of 
St. Andrew or the lilies of France or 
the imperial eagle of Prussia. As co- 
workers in the making of a nation that 
is still in the making, we have no room 
for irrational prejudices, and here in 
New England many of the best things 
await the complete disappearance of 
the old social cleavages. I venture 
one step farther. Every right-think- 
ing man is concerned for the mainte- 
nance in our land of religious faith and 
spiritual ideals, and in our warfare 
against the forces of materialism that 
threaten to engulf us we have no 
more stalwart bulwark than the loyalty 
of the Irish-American stock to the 


religious beliefs of their fathers. 
F. W. B. 
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THE IRISH-AMERICAN AS A CITIZEN 


By JOSEPH SMITH 


societies and organizations of a 

pseudo-historical character, or- 

ganized to perpetuate the mem- 
ory, recall the activities, and glorify 
the achievements of various classes of 
immigrants who came to this continent 
during the colonial period; these 
bodies are usually more enthusiastically 
partisan than historically accurate; 
and each is convinced that the race or 
sect (and they mix these quantities 
dreadfully) it glorifies was the cause 
of all our modern greatness and glory. 
The Huguenot, the Hollander, the 
Pilgrim, the Puritan, the Virginian, 
the Quaker, and so on are glorious 
figures after the coffee and cigars; 
these supermen, products of gastron- 
omy and garrulity, shrink sadly in the 
light of historical accuracy; but then 
post-prandial perspective is apt to blur 
its fact and fiction; and nobody ac- 
cepts the after-dinner deliverances of 
these vainglorious enthusiasts very 
seriously, except perhaps historians 
of the New England school. 

In an attenuated way these occa- 
sions represent the bigotries and ego- 
tisms, the intolernaces and feuds, of a 
dead past; they are an odd blend of 
ancestor worship and sectarian wrang- 
ling in their survival; and they evoke 
a smile from the modern-minded man 
who sees in these giants conjured from 
the bubbles of the wine only the fig- 
ments of vain imaginings and the 
spent bullets of humanity. 

When all is said and done the prosaic 
fact remains that the motives of all 
immigration to America have always 
been about the same, poverty, bad 
laws, and lack of opportunity at home, 
and the common human hope — if not 
belief —that happiness lies in new 
fields under new skies. To find re- 


T this Republic there are many 


ligious peace and domestic tranquillity, 
and leave war, oppression, and perse- 
cution behind, were the motives of 
many; to believe that farm laborers, 
artisans, and fishermen—the vast 
majority of all immigrants — came 
here to found empires, reform the race, 
or bring in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
to excite the laughter and invite the 
ridicule of the earth. The Calvinist 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, whether he was English and 
stigmatized Puritan, or French and 
called Huguenot, was an uncomfortable, 
irritating, meddlesome, intolerant bigot, 
detested by his neighbors and sus- 
pected by his rulers, for he placed duty 
to his church before duty to his coun- 
try; and he was much the same 
whether he was a Scot or an Irishman. 
Such glory as France and England 
have achieved in America and Europe 
has been achieved without the aid of 
either Puritan or Huguenot; both 
were rebels and trouble-makers in 
France and England, and antipathetic 
to their normal countrymen. 

In dealing with the Irish-American 
to avoid all confusion of thought, I 
define him as an American citizen of 
Irish extraction, remote or immediate, 
settled in this country. I want the 
very obvious fact understood and re- 
membered that whether he be Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, deist or 
atheist, he is still an Irishman or an 
Irish-American. I merely restate this 
plain fact because Fiske, Lodge, and 
other disciples of the New England 
school of post-prandial history have ac- 
quired the comic habit of calling Prot- 
estant Irishmen and Ulster Irishmen, 
Scotch-Irishmen. How would the 
New England Unitarian like to be 
called an Anglo-Palestinian, or Mr. 
Lodge an Afro-Carpathian? These 
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terms are as illuminating and accurate 
as Scotch-Irish. 

In estimating the value of any indi- 
vidual, or group of individuals, to the 
well-heing of a country, it is. philo- 
sophically reasonable and _ logically 
necessary to establish some standard 
of citizenship, and ascertain the ele- 
ments that make good citizenship, and 
apply that standard of measurement 
to them. In estimating the value of 
the Irish-American as a citizen the 
same yardstick must be applied to 
him that we apply to others; fair play 
demands that he shall be judged by 
his best, not by his poorest types; jus- 
tice demands that comparisons shall be 
between similar groups and callings; 
and that his detrimentals shall not be 
measured by the desirables of other 
races. Ina word, he should be judged 
by his conditions, opportunities, fruits, 
and achievements; he should not be 
measured by intolerances and prej- 
udices, which ignore truth, baffle 
science, defy fact, and are the in- 
destructible Russian thistles of the 
human mind. 

The United States is a democracy, a 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; the peace, perma- 
nence, and prosperity of such a govern- 
ment Wepend upon the character and 
intelligence of its citizenship, the sanity 
and purity of its ideals, and the human- 
ity, wisdom, and sincerity of the prin- 
ciples underlying its collective plan of 
political life and living, which is called 
its constitution. More is demanded 
from the citizen of a democracy than 
from the subject of a monarchy, since 
the citizen is the government and must 
bear the burden of duty and responsi- 
bility. Good citizenship demands a 
wise patience and a broad tolerance; it 
comprehends obedience to law and 
respect for those chosen to administer 
and interpret it; it must be written 
into the life and expressed in the living 
of its units; its expression must be 
found in the morality of the home, in 
the purity of the family, in the willing- 
ness to serve the state in peace and 
war, in the patriotism that cherishes 
and the virtue that conserves the 
honor and good name of the Republic. 


“To fear God and honor the king” is 
the basis of all good citizenship. Ina 
democracy where every citizen is 
sovereign, and government is the 
selective choice of all its citizenship, it 
is entitled to the respect and obedience 
of its citizens, since its embodies the 
collective political self-respect of the 
land. 

In estimating the value of the Irish- 
American as a citizen we should learn 
how nearly he approximates this 
standard; what gifts and graces, what 
virtues and values, he brings to Ameri- 
can democracy, and what contributions 
of soul and sanity, character and con- 
duct, he has made to the composite 
human document we call the American. 
To do this within the limits of a maga- 
zine monograph is impossible; I can 
only expect to give hints and sugges- 
tions to those honestly interested in 
the inquiry, and to cite a few examples 
in what has been the least promising 
field for Irish-American endeavor in 
the past, New England. While we 
look to the mountains for inspiration 
and beauty, we look to the level fields 
for the bread that feeds the race; 
and while our pride is flattered and our 
ambition stimulated by the example of 
those who have risen honorably above 
their fellows, it yet remains true that 
the strength and sweetness of a nation 
lie in the virtue and endeavor of its 
average people. As in the past, so in 
the future, the law of democracy’s life 
demands that “fishers and choppers 
and plowmen shall constitute the 
state.” 

There have been two great epochs 
of Irish emigration to America, that 
of the eighteenth and that of the nine- 
teenth century, and both were the 
fruits of the economic evils that were 
the outgrowth of Anglo-Irish mis- 
government, political oppression, and a 
barbarous landlordism. From 1720 to 
the eve of the Revolution over five 
hundred thousand Irish immigrants 
landed in America; they distributed 
themselves in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Carolinas, the Alleghany 
regions, and New England, mostly in 
New Hampshire. They were largely 
farmers and brought with them their 
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household industries, spinning and 
weaving; and they became the pio- 
neers of advancing civilization, man- 
ning the frontier and pushing back the 
Indian. In the previous century, dur- 
ing the Cromwellian days, many had 
been sent to Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia as prisoners of war to be sold into 
a species of slavery; and in all they 
went to make the largest racial ele- 
ment in the colonies. The Catholic 
Church being without organization or 
priesthood, outside of Maryland, they 
merged in time into the various Prot- 
estant sects, but they did not lose the 
memory of their homes, as their Irish 
place names and their active hatred of 
English government indicated. When 
the Revolution came they were active 
and enthusiastic in the Continental 
cause; they helped to man the en- 
trenchments at Bunker Hill; they 
came from Pennsylvania and New 
York to the siege of Boston, and they 


VICE-PRESIDENT T. E. BYRNES 


filled the ranks of the Continental line, 
furnishing more than their proportion 
of officers and men to the struggle. 
Sullivan, Stark, Knox, Wayne, Hand, 
Moylan, Ewing, Butler, Wilson, and 
Conway were among the _ general 
officers of the army, and with Rocham- 
beau’s French troops were two regi- 
ments of the Irish Brigade of France, 
Dillon’s, and Walsh’s. 

Mr. Lodge calmly advises us that 
Washington’s army from first to last 
was preponderently ‘ Anglo-Saxon”’; 
that might have been true of the troops 
of Massachusetts, but it was distinctly 
untrue of the other colonies as a whole. 
When we remember that the Revolu- 
tionary leadership of New York, which 
contributed first and last some thirty 
thousand men to the war, was in the 
hands of Clinton, an Irishman, Jay, a 
Frenchman, Livingston, a Scotchman, 
Hamilton, a West Indian, Morris, a 
Welshman, Herkimer, a Dutchman, 
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Steuben, a Prussian, and Hoffman, a 
Swede, we may understand the racial 
admixture of that day; and when we 
recall much the same condition in the 
more southerly colonies we wonder 
whence Mr. Lodge obtained his his- 
torical data. In the lowest ebb of 
colonial fortunes, when the Conti- 
nental Army went hungry and naked at 
Valley Forge, it was some twenty 
Irish merchants of Philadelphia who 
saved the situation by contributing 


$425,000 
chest. 

Again, when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was drawn up, of the 
fifty-six names signed to it, nine, in- 
cluding that of the Secretary, Thomp- 
son, were Irish; and later, when the 
Republic was formed of the thirty-six 
delegates who promulgated the Con- 
stitution of the United States, six were 
avowedly Irish. 

These and kindred services by land 


to Washington’s military 
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and sea, from Maine to Georgia, show 
the quality of the Irish-American, and 
represent a fidelity to ideals, a courage, 
sacrifice, and tenacity of purpose, that 
are prime elements in good citizenship. 
It would be as cruel as unnecessary to 
indicate who were the deadly foes of 
the struggling colonies from first to 
last. 

When days of stress came again in 
1812 the Irish-American once more 
showed the fiber of his citizenship; 
and beyond question the national 
heroes of that struggle were Andrew 
Jackson on land, and Perry and Mc- 
Donough on water, three Irish-Ameri- 
cans, for Perry’s father, a prisoner of 
war in Ireland, married his mother in 
Drogheda. 

Emigration, which had fallen off 
to a mere dribble during the Napo- 


- leonic wars, began to flow in again when 


Bonaparte was in St. Helena; the 


second Irish epoch began to.take on 
the volume of a torrent in the forties 
of the nineteenth century, and the 
Irish immigrant of those days. was the 
raw material of the people we to-day 
call Irish-Americans. The Irish of 
the previous century had with other 
elements absorbed and changed over 
the characteristics of the American, 
differentiating him profoundly from 
the Englishman on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The America into which this latter- 
day Irishman entered was vastly 
different from colonial America. The 
frontier had moved to the Middle West; 
manufacturing industries, under the 
stimulus of protective tariffs and a 
growing domestic market, began to dot 
the eastern States; cities and towns 
grew like mushrooms, and the building 
of railroads and canals opened up the 
lands of the West and stimulated 
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immigration from all Northern Europe. 
The Irish immigration had all the 
features of the flight of a nation, fleeing 
from famine and desolation. They 
came penniless, with no capital but 
stout bodies and strong arms, and, as 
has been so aptly said, dropped like 
tired sea-birds on the coast. They 
built the railroads and dug the canals, 
and by reason of their economic con- 
dition and untrained faculties, they 
became the-hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water of the Atlantic States, 
since they were too poor to emulate the 
example of their compatriots of a cen- 
tury earlier and go upon the land. 
Many came to New England to find 
work in the mill towns, but New Eng- 
land was suspicious and inhospitable; 
it loved not the name Irish; it had a 
traditional hatred of the religion of 
Rome, and the New Englander of the 
lower class saw in the newcomer an 
economic competitor. Yet the new- 
comers had gifts that America sadly 
needed to leaven its lump. They had 
courage, tenacity, and loyalty; they 
had inexhaustible patience and humor; 
they were religious and _ reverent; 
they had traditions of splendid days 
when their land was a cradle of scholar- 
ship and a fountain head of religion; 
they had memories of kings and singers 
and epic poets; they were devoted to 
freedom; no race or people could point 
to them as the authors of their wrongs, 
the purloiners of their liberties, and 
though they stood in an alien land, 
naked and full of sorrows, yet they 
had the love of God and men in their 
hearts and the music of the ages in 
their souls. And these things were 
needed in a country and by a people 
made material by a long struggle with 
elemental man and nature. A dis- 
tinguished French scholar, who some 
ten years ago dwelt among us for 
months, said that the influence of the 
Irish on the American had been the 
most profound of any other people, 
giving him that optimism and joy 
of living which the Briton was so 
sadly deficient in, and endowing him 
with that imagination which is the 
eye of the soul and without which 


neither men nor nations can attain 
greatness. 

Several generations have passed 
since the Irishman of the forties came 
here; he has faced poverty and un- 
remitting toil; he has met obloquy 
and intolerance unflinchingly, allowing 
it neither to lessen his loyalty to his 
faith and ideals, nor weaken his alle- 
giance to the land of his adoption; 
and he has practically come out un- 
scathed from the dirt and depravity 
of the American city and the evil ex- 
amples and practices of the low-class 
American who lived beside him. There 
are those who love to point the finger of 
scorn at the Irish politician; we Irish 
do not boast of him, such as he is; 
he was made in America and not in 
Ireland; yet when we compare the 
American politics of to-day with 
what they were in ante-bellum days, 
while we know that the Irish politician 
is not an ideal type, we are thankful 
that in morals, manhood, square- 
dealing, and common honesty he is as 
far superior to the native politician, 
who taught him the tricks of the trade, 
as an arc-light is to the lantern Paul 
Revere hung in the old North Church. 
The reason the Irish-American politi- 
cian beats the other fellow to-day is 
the same reason that enables him to 
more than hold his own wherever there 
is a clear field and no favor,— he is a 
better organizer, he is a cleverer ad- 
ministrator, his wits are quicker, and 
his mental resources greater, he is 
patient and tactful, he is a student of 
men and their ways, he is optimistic, 
neither vainglorious in victory nor 
depressed in defeat, and he knows the 
practical value of square dealing 
among friends and allies. There are 
good, bad, and indifferent politicians; 
some people dislike all politicians; 
some dislike only the politicians of the 
other party; and others again dislike 
only Irish politicians. Politicians are 
largely matters of taste. My taste in 
politicians is tepid; but I try to ex- 
plain him. 

The first generation of Irish repre- 
sented a clean-blooded, clean-living, 
simple people, fresh from the soil, illit- 
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erate, in many cases, coming from a 
land whose rulers refused him schools, 
and whose poverty debarred him from 
getting education elsewhere. This 
man, who raised, fed, clothed, and 
housed a family on a dollar a day, was 
often called thriftless by the village 
economists of New England; he might 
have been better off on the land; but 
in the city he had regular work and 
wage, he had schools for his children 
and opportunity for them later; he 
could live among his own and worship 
God according to his faith; and he 
learned in time in the stranger’s land 
that God helps those who help them- 
selves, and that he could secure with 
his ballot the treatment and considera- 
tion denied him by suspicion and in- 
tolerance; and in time even in hard 
New England there were men who felt 
it their duty to guide, counsel, and 
protect these strangers, and to-day 
they are recalled with gratitude and 
affection by the children of the alien. 
Outof their sweat they built churches 
and schools; out of their toil they 
built homes and educated their chil- 
dren, for they had a reverence for 
knowledge and letters that was an 
inheritance from days when the an- 
cestors of Pilgrim and Puritan were 
painted savages. They progressed; 
they entered the professions; they 
went into trade and commerce, and 
the arts and crafts, and to-day they are 
a people who have conquered the prej- 
udice and captured the respect of 
their neighbors. They are in litera- 
ture; few are the journals and maga- 
zines that have not got their Irish- 
American contingent; they are at the 
bar and on the bench; in seventy 
years they have made by their sacri- 
fices and faith the Roman Catholic 
Church the strongest religious force on 
the continent; they are alert, open- 
minded, progressive, yet they stand as 
a lion in the path of Socialism and all 
the forces of social and political disinte- 
gration, and they are beyond question 
one,of the most potent forces of good 
citizenship in the land. In the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church some of its most 
influential churchmen are Irish-Ameri- 


cans; the history of Methodism in 
America shows the debt that church 
owes to the Irish disciples of Wesley; 
Irish Presbyterians were the backbone 
of that faith since Ulster men began to 
come to these shores; and the wisdom 
of Logan and other Irish Quakers was 
potent in making the colony of Penn 
what it is to-day. They may pray 
at a hundred different altars, but 
wherever the Irish-American is, there 
also are faith, religion, and reverence, 
and citizenship without these is merely 
dead sea fruit, turning to ashes on the 
lips. 

The roll of the dignitaries of the 
Church of Rome in America, from its 
cardinals and archbishops down to its 
priests, and through its religious 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods, sounds 
as sonorously as a roster of Ireland’s 
ancient clans. 

In that great and vital industry, the 
railroad transportation service of the 
country, as in all the departments of 
human activity calling for courage, 
skill, fidelity, discipline, and steady 
nerves, the Irish-American is found 
from top to bottom. Charles S. Mel- 
len and Timothy E. Byrnes lead in New 
England; Sir T. G. Shaughnessy, in 
Canada; James J. Hill, in the Northern 
Pacific; Thomas Fitzgerald, in the Bal- 
timore and Ohio; James G. Hurley, in 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fe; 
Dennis Sullivan, in the Ohio River and 
Columbus; A. W. Sullivan, in the 
Missouri Pacific; and East and West, 
North and South, even down into 
sunny Mexico, it is an odd road that 
has not got an Irish-American acting 
as master-nechamic, general passenger 
or freight superintendent, auditor, 
chief engineer, or in some other posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility. Those 
who construct the roads, who tunnel 
the mountains and span the caiions 
and rivers, who are the advance guards 


-of civilization, facing dangers and con- 


quering difficulties that trade may 
expand and the wilderness blossom, 
bear Irish names more frequently than 
not. 

In that other branch of transporta- 
tion, electric car service, the same phe- 
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nomenon isseen. The Irish-American, 
with his alertness, nerve and prompt 
decisions in the crowded streets, isin a 
majority of cases on the front plat- 
form, and the man who collects the 
fares with a smile, soothes the irri- 
tated, placates the grumbler, suppresses 
the rowdy, and fills a humble but use- 
ful niche in an important service, is 
usually of the same race. 

The Bay State Street Railway is 
probably the most important system 
of its kind on the continent; it has a 
trackage of 1,200 miles in three States; 
it operates about 3,500 cars and em- 
ploys an army of 5,000 men. Its gen- 
eral manager, Patrick F. Sullivan of 
Lowell, is unquestionably the fore- 
most and ablest man in his line in 
America; he has every detail of its 
manifold workings tucked away in the 
back of his head; he has a positive 
genius for figures, a photographic 
memory, and the Irish gift of managing 
men. Interlocked with the complex 
problem of street railroading is that of 
building tunnels and subways. The 
subways and tunnels of Boston built 
by Harry P. Nawn stamp him as the 
foremost man in his line in the country. 
The system of New York was built by 
the late John B. McDonald, a great 
constructor, born in Fermoy, Ireland; 
and it was an imaginative Irish- 
Tennesseean who solved the problem of 
conquering the quicksands and tun- 
neling the Hudson — William Mc- 
Adoo. 

In an humbler but equally useful 
sphere the two arms of public safety 
in our American communities, the 
police and fire departments, the Irish- 
American may be found in large num- 
bers. They are such familiar figures 
that we think of them with a smile; 
we know them so well we are prone to 
forget their value and importance; 
but in the hour of stress and strife, 
when riot rages in the street, when the 
bells of terror ring out at night, we 
learn to know and appreciate the dis- 
ciplined courage, devotion to duty, 
and unquestioning obedience of these 
two, who are so largely Irish-American. 

In business and finance the grand- 


children of the emigrants of the forties 
are beginning to take an assured place, 
for they have the mental gifts, and 
are, in these later years, securing the 
training and opportunity which spell 
success. The fields are wide and in 
the great metropolitan centers they 
are securing success. The New Eng- 
land financial center has yielded <o the 
Irish-American slowly, almost grudg- 
ingly, but the increasing wealth and 
importance of the Irish-American in the 
East is making him a person to be 
reckoned with. 

Mr. James Sullivan, of the house of 
Charles Head & Company, the leading 
State Street banking and brokerage 
firm, is one of the most respected men 
in Boston banking circles, and a man 
whose judgment and opinion are 
highly valued. William F. Fitzgerald, 
head of the banking and brokerage 
firm of Fitzgerald & Hubbard, is 
another man whose success represents 
courage, persistence, shrewdness, and 
knowledge. He is interested in copper 
mines and manufacturing industries, is 
a director in the Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Companies and many other con- 
cerns. A public-spirited man, he is 
ready to lend a hand in all movements 
for the betterment of the community, 
and is a fine type of good citizenship. 
James J. Phelan, of Hornblower & 
Weeks, is another Irish-American who 
has made good in the same important 
field of business. 

No better type of citizen and busi- 
nesss man can be found in Boston than 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, president and 
treasurer of the Brown, Durrell Com- 
pany, one of the great manufacturing 
and importing houses of the Massa- 
chusetts capital. Many Irish-Ameri- 
cans are men of wealth and influence; 
but these things are not always the 
evidences of good citizenship, nor do 
they always connote character and 
integrity. The Catholic University of 
Notre Dame, however, in 1905, se- 
lected Mr. Fitzpatrick for its Letere 
medal, a distinction which calls for 
other things than wealth, for the in- 
tangible things; he possesses char- 
acter, conscience, conduct, charity, as 
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liberal as unostentatious, and a busi- 
ness record that makes his name a 
synonym for honorable dealing. His 
compatriots all over the land made 
him treasurer of the United Irish 
League of America, for though born 
in a country town of Massachusetts, 
he has an intense affection for the land 
of his fathers. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a 
trustee and director in many institu- 
tions, financial and charitable, but 
he is first and always a good citizen. 

Another fine type is James 
Prendergast, a Boston lad who en- 
tered a cotton broker’s office at seven- 
teen, and is to-day one of the leaders 
in his business in Boston. He is a 
director in the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road and the New England Trust 
Company; a man of forceful character 
and unblemished integrity, thoroughly 
imbued with a sound sense of public 
duty, he enjoys the confidence and 
respect of business men in Boston. 
Recently Mr. Prendergast has been 
created a Knight of St. Gregory by 
Pope Pius X as a recognition of his 
worth in his church. 

James Smilie Murphy is president 
of the Stickney & Poor Spice Company, 
established in 1815. He was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., and after attend- 
ing the public schools of that town he 
went into the commission business in 
Boston as a young man. Later he 
became connected with the house of 
which he is now the head and largest 
owner, a house which is one of the 
largest importers and manufacturers of 
mustard, spices, and kindred products 
in the country. Mr. Murphy is a man 
of affairs, a director in banks and com- 
mercial organizations, an honored citi- 
zen, whose native ability has enabled 
him to make a broad place for himself 
in a community cautious in accepting 
newmen. Mr. Murphy was a brother- 
in-law of that splendid genius and poet, 
John Boyle O’Reilly. 

/‘The Irishman and his children are 
usually pronounced _ individualists; 
while adapting himself to the commer- 
cial conditions which created the cor- 
poration — the financial commune — 
his talent and temperament predispose 


him to enterprises where his individual 
abilities count. In such enterprises as 
the cotton and woolen textile indus- 
tries, requiring large capital and cor- 
porate organization, his conditions 
made him simply a worker, a soldier in 
an army, and as these concerns were 
long managed like German principali- 
ties or the Irish estates of absentee 
landlors, the children of the Irish 
mill-worker have usually sought other 
fields. There are Irish-Americans who 
have made successful managers and 
administrators of such enterprises, but 
as a rule the monotony of them repels 
the man of imagination. 

Col. Peter H. Corr of Taunton is an 
Irish-American who is a mill owner 
and manufacturer, who has achieved 
success and wealth in the business; his 
activities are diversified; generous, 
genial, and kindly, he is honored and 
esteemed in his community, and is a 
man of influence in the councils of 
New England’s greatest and richest 
industry. His success is the fruit of 
his own unaided efforts and ability, for 
he began life with nothing but brains, 
energy, and courage. In the neigh- 
boring city of Pawtucket is the great 
Dempsey Bleachery and Dye Works, 
established by the late James Dempsey, 
formerly of the Lewiston Bleachery 
Company of Lewiston, Me. These 
works are now managed by Mr. 
William Dempsey, son of the founder. 
The Plunketts of Adams, Mass., are 
the largest and most successful indi- 
vidual cotton manufacturers in New 
England. 

The shoe industry, with its possi- 
bilities for individual effort and owner- 
ship, appeals more strongly to the 
Irish-American, and some of the most 
successful men in the trade are of that 
race in Lynn, Brockton, and other 
cities. James Phelan & Son of Lynn, 
Alfred Donovan of Abington, and 
W. J. McGaffee of the T. G. Plant 
Company of Boston, John Kent and 
the Barrys of Brockton, Welsh & 
Landrigan and the Harney Brothers 
of Lynn illustrate my point. These 
examples could be multiplied a hun- 
dred fold in this and other fields. 
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THOMAS B. FITZPATRICK, ESQ., 
OF BOSTON 





WILLIAM F. DEMPSEY, ESQ., 
OF PAWTUCKET. R. I. 


JOHN MADIGAN, ESQ., 
OF HOLTON, ME. 


The value of Irish-American indi- 
viduality in a personally conducted 
business is well illustrated in the suc- 
cessful career of Roger G. Sullivan 
of Manchester, N. H., the son of 
Irish immigrants, born in Bradford, 
N. H., in 1854. Beginning the manu- 
facture of cigars in a small shop in 
1874, he to-day employs nine hundred 
hands, with a pay-roll of $700,000 per 
annum. He is a modest, quiet man, a 
director in some of the largest banking, 
insurance, and manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Granite State; he eschews 
public office, and, as far as an Irish- 
American can, politics. Kindly, gen- 
erous, charitable, home-loving, he 
meets the responsibilities and duties 
of the large wealth that is his; his 
benefactions are liberal and unosten- 
tatious, and humanly speaking he is 
regarded in a fine way as the first 
citizen of New Hampshire by his 
neighbors. 


Daniel F. Doherty of Westfield, 
Mass., is the largest individual manu- 
facturer of whips in the world, and the 
only real competitor of the so-called 
“Whip Trust,” which offered him a 
profitable alliance and its presidency 
only to be refused. He has his agencies 
in every State of the Union, in Canada 
and Spanish America and in every 
country in Europe and Africa. 

The Mark Cross Company of Boston, 
New York, and London, one of the 
most successful leather goods concerns 
in the country, importers and manu- 
facturers, is but another name for Mr. 
Patrick Francis Murphy. Not toknow 
Mr. Murphy, the wittiest and cleverest 
epigrammist and after-dinner speaker 
in America, is to write oneself down 
as outside the regions of real civiliza- 
tion; but the keen wits that delight 
diners have also built up one of the 
most prosperous and successful busi- 
nesses in three capitals. 
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The blanket business of America is 
an important branch of industry, and 
it is a commonplace to say that the 
firm of Thomas Kelly & Co., of 
Chauncy Street, Boston, is unques- 
tionably the leading blanket manu- 
facturing and merchandising concern 
in the Republic. It was founded 
years ago by the late Thomas Kelly of 
Boston, and in time passed into the 
hands and under the control of Mr. 
James M. Morrison of Boston, who is 
known in trade circles as the “ Blanket 
King.” Mr. Morrison is a shrewd, 
careful business man, whose splendid 
success has not spoiled a modest, 
charitable and fine type of citizenship. 

The firms of E. T. Slattery & Co., 
Houston & Henderson, and the F. P. 
O’Connor Company are dry-goods con- 
cerns of repute and standing, captained 
by clever Irish-Americans; and the 
W. S. Quinby Company, the well- 
known tea and coffee house, represents 
a high grade.of business enterprise and 
probity. Mr. Geoffrey Lehy of this 
latter company is as highly esteemed as 
he is well known as a_ high-minded, 
honorable, and public-spirited citizen 
of Boston. 

The individualism and imagination 
of the race were doubtless the chief 
factors that led to two of the most 
important and revolutionary inven- 
tions. of the age—the submarine 
boat of Holland and the wireless 
telegraphy of Marconi, the former an 
Irish-American, the latter an Irish- 
Italian. 

The greatest corporation of America 
is what is commonly called the Steel 
Trust, which while doing an enormous 
business with an enormous capital, 
controlling mills, mines, railroads, 
fleets, and even cities of its own, still 
excites the fears of parlous patriots. 
In all its many ramifications the Irish- 
American is employed from captain to 
worker, and its president is John A. 
Farrell, an Irish-American, who began 
work in a wire mill at sixteen. 

The banks of Boston and New Eng- 
land have always opened hospitably to 
Irish-American deposits and deposit- 
ors, but they have seldom invited the 


Irish-American to become a worker 
inside the rail, unless his stockholdings 
made him a director. This, if a nar- 
row policy, is decidedly human; bank- 
ers have been wiser and broader in 
other regions, and have made friends 
of desirable customers. The policy— 
or the fact —of exclusion was prob- 
bably the reason for the organization 
of new banks in New England in these 
later years that follow a broader 
method; money can’t afford to indulge 
in fanciful prejudices, and honesty and 
integrity are not the peculiar and ex- 
clusive possession of any one people. 
The ordinary savings bank of New 
England has been transformed into a 
close corporation, the organizers having 
become a self-perpetuating body, un- 
willing to give the depositors repre- 
sentation in the board of trustees. 
This policy is unwise, leading to the 
establishment of new _ institutions, 
where a wiser policy is followed, and 
the natural decay of the older insti- 
tutions, which were long only feeders 
for national banks. 

Joseph H. O’Neil, the president of 
the Federal Trust Company of Boston, 
has been a large factor in the success 
of that institution. Mr. O’Neil was 
born in Fall River, Mass., and raised in 
Boston. He has served the city with 
honor and credit in its Council, in the 
Legislature, and in Congress, and the 
zeal and ability he once gave to public 
affairs he now devotes to the business 
of banking. Mr. O’Neil is a good 
citizen, public-spirited, patriotic, and 
dependable, and he can make a prof- 
itable deal for his bank, a speech for 
an audience, or an occasion for a 
friend, with equal facility. There are 
many like him, but as I say, the per- 
sonalities in this sketch are merely 
types and illustrations; they can be 
multiplied a thousand times outside 
New England. 

At bar and bench the Irish-American 
is honorably and creditably repre- 
sented throughout the Union from the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
down to the modest country practi- 
tioner. It is one of the most delightful 
pieces of Massachusetts pharisaism 
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HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL 
WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD, ESQ., OF BOSTON 


that our judges are appointed for their 
intrinsic merits only; they are not, as 
in less virtuous latitudes, nominated 
by the bosses and chosen by the voters. 
The Massachusetts bench is justly 
celebrated for the character of its 
judges and for the vigor and vitality 
and the soundness and sincerity of their 
opinions; nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that few Massachusetts gov- 
ernors have ever been able to see any 
virtue or talent in Irish-American 
lawyers, though their merits were 
freely acknowledged elsewhere. The 
coming of Gov. EugeneN. Foss brought 
a change, and he appointed Patrick M. 
Keating, John D. McLaughlin, Joseph 
F. Quinn, John B. Rattigan, and 
Richard W. Irwin judges of the 
Superior Court, to fill vacancies, and 
promoted Judge Charles A. DeCourcy 
from the Superior to the Supreme 
Bench. These appointments, when 
made, met with universal approval, 


JAMES SULLIVAN, ESQ. 


and the administration of their judi- 
cial office since appointment has amply 
justified them. Its effect on the polit- 
ical and judicial atmosphere of Massa- 
chusetts has been wholesome, shat- 
tering a tradition based on conditions 
and opinions not flattering to a sup- 
posedly cultured and intelligent com- 
munity. 

Judge DeCourcy was born in Law- 
rence in 1858. He graduated from the 
Georgetown University, from which he 
holds the degrees of A.M. and LL.D. 
He studied law in the office of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., now justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, and at 
the Boston University Law School. 
He was city solicitor of the City of 
Lawrence and assistant to the district 
attorney of Essex County. Gov. W. M. 
Crane appointed him a judge of the 
Superior Court in May, 1902, and his 
talents, learning, and high character 
waited only the advent of a Demo- 
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cratic governor to place him on the 
Supreme Bench. 

John D. McLaughlin was born in 
Boston in 1864, and was educated in 
her schools; he graduated from George- 
town University — a cradle of judges 
and churchmen — in 1883, and studied 
law in the Boston University Law 
School, graduating in 1886. As an 
assistant district attorney of Suffolk 
County and assistant corporation coun- 
sel of the city of Boston he had a prac- 
tice and gained an experience that, 
coupled with a trained and well- 
stocked mind, made his judicial ap- 
pointment ideal. 

Patrick M. Keating was born in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1860, and was 
educated in the public schools and 
Harvard University, from which he 
graduated in 1883. He began the 
practice of law in 1885 and in 1895 
became the law partner of the late 
Thomas J. Gargan. Judge Keating 
married Miss Agnes J. Hussey of 
Boston in 1893, and is the father of 
three children. 

John B. Rattigan was born in Worces- 
ter in 1859, and received his edu- 
cation in the schools of that city and in 
Holy Cross College, from which he 
graduated with an A.B., and later he 
studied in, and graduated from, the 
Boston University Law School as an 
LL.B. Judge Rattigan has served 
his fellow citizens usefully on the 
Worcester School Board, and as one 
of the founders and trustees of the 
Bay State Savings Bank from its 
incorporation in 1895 until his ap- 
pointment to the bench. 

Judge Joseph F. Quinn was born in 
Salem, Mass., in 1857. After attend- 
ing the Salem schools he went to the 
University of Ottawa, from which he 
graduated with the degree of LL.B. in 
1881. He studied law in the Boston 
University Law School and in the 
office of H. P. Moulton, Esq., of Salem, 
and began the practice of law in his 
native city. He was married in 1898 
to Miss Elizabeth. Peart. Judge 
Quinn’s personality is attractive, and 
his musical and literary tastes and 
acquirements, added to a delightful hu- 


mor, have made him an agreeable 
neighbor and popular companion. 

Judge Richard W. Irwin of North- 
ampton is another Irish-American 
judicial appointment. made by Gov- 
ernor Foss. He was for years a leader of 
the Connecticut Valley bar and a 
citizen standing high in the esteem of 
his city and county. 

The late Judge William Schofield 
of Malden was an appointment made 
by Governor Crane to the Superior 
Bench of the Commonwealth in 1903, 
who was translated to the United 
States Circuit Court by President 
Taft, in succession to the late Judge 
Francis Lowell, a descendant of Patrick 
Tracy of Newburyport. In addition 
tohis judicial duties Judge Schofield was 
lecturer on medical jurisprudence in 
the Tufts Medical School, and for- 
merly lectured on Roman law at the 
Harvard Law School. 

John W. Cummings of Fall River, 
John P. Sweeney of Lawrence, James 
B. Carroll of Springfield are the leaders 
of the bar in their respective communi- 
ties, and Henry F. Hurlburt of Boston 
is distinctly a leader at the Suffolk 
Bar. John Mitchell of Concord, N.H., 
holds a similar position in New Hamp- 
shire, and these names can be dupli- 
cated in Connecticut and other New 
England States a score of times. 

Wealth and commercial success may 
be the accompanying circumstances 
of good citizenship; but they are not 
the measure of it. Character and 
conduct that impress the community 
in life and survive the oblivion of the 
grave are the higher elements of citi- 
zenship, since they carry their benefi- 
cent influences beyond death to 
mould future generations. 

“At rest forever in Holyhood Ceme- 
tery, sleeping their last sleep, are four 
men who in life were friends and com- 
patriots, comrades and co-workers; 
men whose character and achievement 
made them honored and respected in 
the flesh; men whose conduct and 
action were inspired by the principles 
of honor and justice, loyalty and 
religion; men whose souls were in- 
flamed by a love and devotion for the 
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things they believed would make the 
race better and the world sweeter. 

“These four men were John Boyle 
O’Reilly, Patrick A. Collins, James 
Jeffrey Roche, and Thomas J. Gargan. 
They passed from life in the order of 
their naming. Each in his day and in 
the measure of his talents contributed 
his gifts to Boston and America; each 
lived and worked and died with clean 
hands; each passed with clean soul to 
his last accounting, leaving but meager 
fortune to his heirs, but giving to kin 
and country the legacy of an un- 
spotted name, a reputation above re- 
proach, and a memory that smells 
sweet and blossoms in the dust.” 

These words were written two years 
ago; time only strengthens their 
truth; and while other men may have 
touched higher reaches in their flight 
and written their names more broadly 
on the history of their country, no 
higher or cleaner types of citizenship 
have graced and sweetened Boston 
since its first stones were laid. Their 
influence is still at work; their souls 
are still marching on; and their names 
and ideals flame like beacons for 
thousands of young Irish-Americans 
growing into manhood. The world 
has nothing better than our best. 

The men of ideals, the men with an 
urgent sense of duty to their fellows 
and their community, are numerous 
among our Irish-American citizens if 
we will but look for them. I know 
of no man of any sort or condition in 
Massachusetts who is doing more real 
good in the community than Edward 
F. McSweeney. Able, fearless, per- 
sistent, industrious, tenacious, he is 
filled with a righteous indignation at 
the waste of human life in this Com- 
monwealth, through the indifference 
and inefficiency of those appointed 
and paid to protect public health and 
arrest private greed. The man is in 
deadly earnest, and from the vantage 
point of his unpaid chairmanship of 
the Boston Consumptives’ Hospital 
he spurs the lazy, flogs the shirking, 
and flays unfaithful health official- 
dom until it shudders at his pestilent 
activity. That such a man is needed 


in Massachusetts is beyond question, 
for the Commonwealth, with all its 
well-meaning laws, its generosity, and 
humanitarian traditions and impulses, 
is held in a state of paralysis by bureau- 
crats, while dirt, disease, and prevent- 
able evils waste the resources of the 
community. A genuine Celt in his 
tenacity to his ideals and principles, 
he will battle with the inertia and 
stupidity of bureaucracy until it is 
conquered. He is a man worth watch- 
ing, an Irish-American citizen in- 
flamed by a high sense of civic duty and 
a Celtic love of battle,— a hard com- 
bination to beat. One man with good 
red blood, in deadly earnest, full of the 
sense of his duty to his fellows, his 
zeal tempered by common sense and 
his courage proof against sneer and 
misrepresentation, can do more good 
in a community than an army of phi- 
lanthropists with banners. 

The State of Maine in olden days 
produced the O’Briens of Machias and 
the Sullivans of the country round and 
beyond Portsmouth, men who prac- 
tically struck the first blow for Ameri- 
can freedom. It still has excellent 
types of Irish-American citizenship in 
the Madigans of Holton, the Don- 
worths of Machias;—a family of 
lawyers and writers,— John Cassidy, 
a banker, and Matthew Laughlin, a 
lawyer of Bangor, Charles McCarthy 
and James Cunningham of Portland, 
the McGillicuddys, lawyers and ora- 
tors, and last but not least, Peter 
Charles Keegan, the lawgiver of the 
Upper St. John Valley. These are all 
people of mark in their communities. 
The village of Benedicta is a distinct- 
ively Irish and Catholic community, 
and the model town of the State,— 
prosperous, peaceful, crimeless, and 
debtless. 

One of the Revolutionary Sullivans, 
James, became governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and he built the Middlesex 
Canal, which became a potent factor 
in the growth of the city of Lowell, 
founded by Francis Cabot Lowell and 
Patrick Tracy Jackson, grandsons of 
Patrick Tracy, a Newburyport Irish- 
man. This Tracy stream of good 
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blood sweetens a good many Jacksons, 
Lowells, Cabots, and other “Puritan” 
families to-day. With them was asso- 
ciated Major George W. Whistler, a 
son of an Irish father and mother, who 
came here shortly after the Revolution; 
and Major Whistler had a famous son, 
James McNeil Whistler, the artist. 

American art has no nobler names 
on its roll than the Irish-Americans, 
St. Gaudens, Milmore, McMonnies, 
Donoghue, and names aplenty in pic- 
torial art and letters, and it will be 
recalled that John Singleton Copley, 
the father of American art, for whom 
stately Copley Square of Boston is 
named, was an Irishman from Limer- 
ick. T. Russell Sullivan of Boston, 
one of the Revolutionary Sullivan stock, 
has an honorable place in letters. 
James B. Connolly’s genius has made 
Gloucester and her fishermen famous 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
and his brother, Thomas Connolly, has 
made a worthy beginning in the litera- 
ture of the day. No man has a se- 
curer place in letters than Jeremiah 
Curtin, either as a translator or as an 
original writer in the field of folk-lore. 
Peter Finley Dunne’s humor and 
homely philosophy have kept a nation 
thinking and smiling for years; and 
in the lighter lines of the novel and 
short story, Harold McGrath, Grace 
Donworth, Rupert Hughes, and a 
score of other Irish-American names 
are on the roll. 

In medicine the roll is long from 
one side of the continent to the other. 
Dr. J. B. Beaver of Philadelphia, Dr. 
John B. Murphy of Chicago, and Dr. 
John W. Keefe of Providence head 
their profession as surgeons in their 
homes; and Dr. Francis D. Donoghue 
and Dr. John T. Bottomley of Boston 
have reputations for surgical skill 
second to few. Dr. Timothy Leary, of 
the Tufts College Medical School, med- 
ical examiner of Suffolk County, has 
an enviable reputation as a pathologist 
and original investigator, and a host of 
younger men are coming along, who 
will not be denied. The late James 
Crowley Donoghue of Boston was 
without exception the best medical 


diagnostician that New England has 
ever produced, and this while high 
praise is warranted by the work of a 
man whose modesty was as marked as 
his skill and knowledge. 

The Irish-American as a citizen is a 
distinctly valuable asset in American 
life; his progress from the poverty and 
obscurity of the famine days of the 
forties has been an honorable and amaz- 
ing one. In New England he has re- 
ceived few favors; what he has is his 
by the divine right of native ability; 
for the spirit of the land has regrettably 
not been generous. A new spirit is 
coming, however; the attitude of 
grudging recognition is passing; new 
peoples that seem utterly alien to the 
Yankee are thronging to the land and 
crowding him; and it will be the height 
of folly for him to hold himself aloof 
from the most virile and lovable race 
that has landed on these shores. The 
primacy of the Republic in commerce 
and letters and political influence 
which New England once held has 
slipped from her fingers and passed to 
other sections, where a broader and 
more genuine democracy prevails; 
and the old New-Englander must be- 
stir himself and cut loose from any pre- 
conceptions and prejudices which he 
imagines are traditions and principles 
if he desires to hold his own in his 
father’s house. The Irish have been 
here from the earliest days; they 
helped to conquer and settle the land; 
they were important factors in winning 
the independence that made us a sov- 
ereign people; they have done yeoman 
work in building the fabric we possess; 
their blood is running in millions of 
veins of our people; it has been squan- 
dered freely on a hundred fields that 
the American experiment might suc- 
ceed; they have been often tried and 
never found wanting; they have grown 
in numbers and influence; and the day 
is coming when the nation will be 
tried as with fire, when the strength, 
loyalty, patriotism, and courage of the 
Irish-American will be needed, and will 
be at the service of the Republic. The 
centuries of blood mixing have brought 
a kinship that should not be ignored, 
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that cannot be ignored with safety; 
and it should be understood that the 
seventy years of patient trial and prep- 
aration of the Irish-American have 
not been wasted; and here in New 
England, if one thing more than 
another is certain, it is this, the twenti- 
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eth century of Massachusetts belongs 
to the Irish-American, for the old 
order and the old shibboleths are pass- 
ing and a new America and a newer 
American are in the making. The 
old and the new will do well to get 
together. 


ON THE COPLEY ROAD 


By KATHARINE KEIFE 


ATIENCE? I should say as 

p much. A doctor—any doc- 

tor — needs to have all the 

long-suffering patience of 

Friend Job, and then some, or he’s 

likely to get a gun and commit justifi- 
able homicide. 

You are just right. People have 
no more consideration for us than a 
hen has teeth. Now last night I was 
so tired that I pretty nearly fell asleep 
unlacing my shoes. There’s typhoid 
out in the country, and it keeps me on 
the jump. I’m waiting to hear from a 
case now, over the telephone. 

Well, I hadn’t more than dropped 
off good and sound, when there came 
the most fiendish pounding on the side 
door, right under my open window. I 
leaped out of bed, only half awake, and 
yelled down, to know what was the 
matter. I thought there’d been a 
murder, at the very least, or an auto- 
mobile smashup, with a long list of 
casualties. 

Now what do you suppose was the 
trouble? You’d never guess. Theold 
man Jackson’s leg was aching; so he 
sent his son into town, five miles, to 
tell me about his troubles; wanted to 
fetch me out there, in the dead of night, 
just to hear about it and to rub it with 
arnica. What did he suppose that 
an old broken leg would do but ache? 
They always ache, and people have to 
bear up under the aching. 

Did I go? I did not. I senthim 
word to rub it, and when he got good 
and tired rubbing it, he would fall 


asleep and forget it; but I’d be willing 
to bet a pretty that he got his poor old 
wife to do the rubbing, and so lost the 
good of my prescription. 

Confidences? Yes, I surely do re- 
ceive a surfeit of them. I get sick to 
death of hearing about other people’s 
troubles, and I feel sometimes like 
telling them to ease up, for I’ve a few 
troubles of my own. I’ve had almost 
everything confessed to me, from eat- 
ing green apples to poisoning a wife. 
Most of the stories can’t be told, as 
they are learned under the seal of the 
confessional, so to speak. A doctor 
can’t keep his tongue too closely to 
himself; for he is a kind of public 
servant, to see and hear everything, 
but tell nothing. 

Yes; we learn queer things some- 
times. I’ve always thought that one 
of the queerest of my experience was 
the case of the Updykes —old John 
Updyke and his wife, that used to live 
out Copley Road, in the gambrel- 
roofed house with the big porches and 
the old-fashioned well-sweep. Re- 
member? That was their home. 

They were a mighty nice couple, 
very hospitable in the old-fashioned, 
comfortable way. No high teas, you 
understand, and no swell receptions; 
but they were always for having me 
up to fried chicken and bacon, when 
they happened to see me driving by 
at mealtime; and my horse was always 
foddered in the shed, while I was being 
filled up at the table. Good kind 
people they were, that never let man 
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or beast suffer for lack of anything if 
they could prevent it. They weren’t 
old, only along about fifty, maybe. 

One day John Updyke came to me 
in my office here. He was a gentle- 
spoken man, very quiet and never 
out of temper. He and his wife were 
Quakers, and all their people before 
them, so far as I know; and they took 
trouble in that solemn, repressed, 
Quaker fashion. 

“Doctor Snow,” said he, looking me 
straight in the eye, “there’s something 
‘wrong with my breathing, here,”— 
laying his hand on his chest,—‘and 
I’ve come to have you tell me the 
straight truth about it. I want you 
to make a thorough examination.” 

Now when I laid my ear against his 
body I didn’t rightly need the stetho- 
scope to help me out. Nevertheless, 
I took it, and did the job up slowly and 
very thorougly, as he had suggested. 
I’m not a very good liar, and I reckon 
my face showed a little of what I felt; 
for as he buttoned up his coat he 
smiled a right sweet, boyish kind of 
smile that he had, and slapped me on 
the shoulder. 

“Cheer up, doctor. Spit it right 
out, and mind you keep nothing back,” 
he said. 

So I told him that his heart was 
badly enlarged, and the action was 
poor; that he might live for years, and 
he might pass out any time without a 
minute’s warning; but that is true of 
any of us when we come to think of 
it, isn’t it? I told him to cut out hard 
work and avoid excitement. I gave 
him a heart tonic. He was calm as 
the clock. 

“There’s only one thing, doctor. 
Don’t let Ruth know anything about 
this. We’ve been married a good 
many years, and she leans on me. I 
don’t know what she’d do without 
me. You can’t tell how long it’s 
going to be? I’d like to see Hildegarde 
again!” 

Well, sir, it wasn’t more than a 
week afterward, as I was sitting here 
in the office, after dinner, that Mrs. 
Updyke came in through that door- 
way. Iwasa bit startled, for she had 


never been the one to come before, 
and my first thought was that some- 


thing had happened to her husband; 


but no; when she took the chair I had 
offered she spoke up very calmly. 

“Doctor Snow,” said she, “I’ve 
been meaning to come to see you for 
some time; but if things are as I think, 
my delay won’t make any difference, 
for you cannot help me. Will you 
please see what is wrong about my 
heart?” 

You can judge something of my 
feelings; but I picked up my stetho- 
scope and went to work, wondering if 
there could be so queer a coincidence. 

When I put up the instrument she 
said in just her ordinary even voice, 
“Tell me just how bad it is, doctor. 
I’d like to know whether I can count 
on much more time here, in my house 
on the Copley Road.” 

“Mrs. Updyke,” said I, “we cannot 
any of us tell how long we have to 
stay here. You are situated just like 
the rest of us. You may live for 
years, and you may forget to wake up 
to-morrow morning.” 

“But tell me the whole truth, 
please.” 

“There is a bad valvular trouble 
that affects the action unfavorably. 
You must have fainting spells oc- 
casionally?” 

sae | do.”’ 

“TI can give you a tonic that will 
help those, but some time it will fail 
to act. Use these, one at a time, 
after eating and before you sleep. 
Don’t work hard and don’t worry.” 

“Thank you. I know you will be 
careful not to tell John about this. 
We have been married so long, and 
he has grown to depend on me. It 
almost seems as if the Lord should 
take him first, but He knows best, and 
His will be done. I would not seem 
to question His ways. I’d like to see 
Hildegarde before I go.” 

This Hildegarde was the only daugh- 
ter. There was a son also, who man- 
aged the farm for his father. They 
never seemed to take much thought 
about Arthur, but Hildegarde was 
their darling. She had been educated 
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up to the handle on this side of the 
water, and then they had scrimped and 
saved and overworked themselves and 
Arthur, in order to send her to Europe 
to study sculpture in France and 
Italy —and Egypt, for all I know. 
It always seemed unfair, but I suppose 
it wasn’t. Arthur took it all in good 
part, worked away with Quaker stoi- 
cism, and, like his father and mother, 
was all wrapped in Hildegarde. 

It was in early spring that they 
spoke to me, and all through the sum- 
mer they came once in a while for 
medicine, and it was plain that neither 
one knew about the other. Occasion- 
ally I dropped in to a meal as I drove 
by, and my heart misgave me that I 
ought to tell Arthur, for they seemed 
to forget him. So by and by I did 
tell him, and he took it pretty hard 
in his quiet Quaker way, but I pres- 
ently found out that he wasn’t fretting 
on his own account. He hadn’t had 
time to think about that. He was 
just naturally worrying about its 
effect upon the pampered Hildegarde. 

Come September they had great 
news for me. Hildegarde was home- 
sick, and she was coming home to the 
Copley Road. They would sit and 
talk about it by the hour. She was to 
start the twentieth, and they were all 
in a twitter of joyful expectation. 

On the morning of the twenty-third 
I had been up all night. “Iwas the 
festive occasion when Taylor’s twins 
were born, and I| had to stay right by. 
Nobody had time to give me any 
breakfast, and about nine o’clock I 
was going home fast asleep behind the 
old sorrel. Many a good feed she had 
enjoyed in Updyke’s shed; so, being 
hungry, she turned in there now. 
John Updyke came and unhitched her, 
woke me up and led me into break- 
fast. When Mrs. Uydyke heard about 
the twins and my empty stomach, she 
couldn’t do enough for me. 

Well, I ate the eggs and bacon, and 
drank the coffee. Nobody else could 
make simple things taste like Mother 
Updyke’s. 

Then we sat chatting while the old 
mare was finishing her feed. The 


talk was all of Hildegarde. She had 
started and was on her way across. 
They had all dreamed of her all night. 
They were busy reckoning up the very 
day and hour when she would land in 
New York. 

John Updyke sat in his easychair 
by the window, with his head against 
the high cushioned back. From where 
he sat he could not see the clock, and 
he called out suddenly, “What time 
is it now?” 

I looked at my watch. 

“It’s just a quarter before ten, and 
I must be going,” said I, looking 
across at him, as I slipped the watch 
into my pocket. His head slid over, 
and he was dead. Quick as that, 
sitting right up in his chair. 

His wife saw that he was uncon- 
scious. 

“He has fainted. John!” she cried, 
and laid her hand on his forehead. 
Then she realized the truth, sank on 
her knees beside him, her head against 
his shoulder, and never moved again. 
I looked across at Arthur, and he 
hadn’t sensed a thing. He stood 
there, smiling at the doorway, happy 
and surprised, with both hands 
stretched out, as if to grasp something 
that he wanted very much. 

“Why, Hildegarde!” he © said. 
“How did thee ever get here so soon, 
dear?” 

I couldn’t see anybody in that 
doorway, and when I spoke to him he 
started and rubbed his eyes, like a 
man roused from sleep. 

“That’s queer,” said he. “I was 
sure that I saw Hildegarde in that 
doorway; but I must have been mis- 
taken for she isn’t there now. Per- 
haps I went to sleep and dreamed that 
I saw her.” 

I stayed to see that everything was 
done that has to be done in such cases. 
The funeral could not wait for Hilde- 
garde, although Arthur worried a good 
deal in his quiet repressed fashion over 
her grief for not being able to see her 
parents again. The queerest part is 
that when the ship came in, Hildegarde 
was not on board. She had died of a 
fever on the third day out. I’m not 
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much on longitude and time, but 
Arthur and I figured it out that all 
three must have passed out at about 
the same minute; so they need not 
have been lonesome, for they could 
take the long journey in good company. 

Arthur would never speak again of 
what he saw in the doorway. He said 
he was dreaming, and I suppose he must 
have been, but his eyes were wide open 
and he looked to be awake. Nobody 
wants to meddle with this boundary 
line of flesh and spirit, or the first 
thing he knows he’ll have bats in his 
belfry. That’s the usual end of such 
researches. 

Indeed, he is very much alive. He 
married, early in October, just a few 
weeks after the funeral. It seems he 


had a love affair of long standing with 
a neighbor’s girl, a farmer’s daughter; 
but they had been putting off their 
marriage from time to time for the 
last five years, and saying nothing 
about their disappointment, so that 
Arthur could send all his money to 
Hildegarde. 

They have a little girl named for her. 
There’s a John, too,anda Ruth. The 
baby is named for me; so you see I 
have a namesake, if I am a crusty old 
bachelor. 

There’s the telephone. Just as I 
thought! Jellison has done his last 
haying. His fool wife fed him a boiled 
dinner yesterday, with slabs of fat 
pork, and he just getting over typhoid! 
May the Lord give all women good sense! 


MAMMY’S GHOST STORY 


By JOSEPHINE COMPTON BRAY 


= O’ go ‘long to Boston’! Miss 
Carline, I ’clare yo’ standin’ 


’roun’ heah an’ actin’ like 

yo feared to leave dese 
chillun. Ain’t I heah? What mo’ 
does yo’ want? Who is it dat done 
took de place uv father an’ mother all 
dis time when yo’ bof gone off an’ lef’ 
um night an’ day?” Mammy’s tone 
was not without authority as she spoke 
to Miss Car’line, who stood looking 
from the nursery window at the dark 
threatening sky. Receiving no answer, 
Mammy affected an air of deepest 
injury and continued: “Ain’t I done 
nuss all dese chillun? an’ didn’t I stan’ 
sponser fur um when da wuz chris- 
tened? I ain’t gwine call it baptize, 
kaze I b’lieves de only way yo’ ken 
wash yo’ robes white in de blood uv 
de Lamb is to go right down in de river 
whah dyah is plenty uv water to make 
yo’ clean. I done been in twice, once 
down ole home an’ once since I been 
up North heah, an’ I is gwine agin when 
I gits a chance. Bof uv dem times 


when I went under de water, I thought 
*bout Jonah an’ de whale, an’ I mos’ 
give up fur los’ but bime by I riz up 
victorious. It wuz a mighty struggle, 
but de glory wuz won. I tell yo’ 
what, dat’s a gran’ day when yo’ done 
make yo’ ’lection sure an’ fine yo’self 
standin’ on de rock. 

“When I thinks uv dat great con- 
flic’ an’ de ragin’ waters ’roun’, nobody 
don’ know how bad I feels dat dese 
baby twinzes has been ’posed on by 
jes sprinklin’ little draps uv water on 
dyah hades. I done spoke my mine 
*bout it mo’ dan once, an’ I ain’t gwine 
never res’ till I talks wid dat preacher 
*bout it an’ has jestice done.” 

“The twins are listening! Mammy,” 
Isabella said, looking up from her 
book, “‘and you know once before 
when you said they ought to go down 
in the water we missed them, and after 
a long search they were found sitting 
in the bath tub with both faucets 
running.” 

“And you had just dressed them in 
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clean white frocks and new boots!” 
added Dolly. 

“We ain’t speakin’ *bout no bath 
tubs,” replied Mammy, evasively, “we 
is talkin’ *bout de big seas like de one 
in sight of one down ole home.” 

“That was the Chesapeake Bay, 
Mammy,” corrected Isabella. 

“1 don’ kere what name yo’ calls it 
by! It mout be dis, or it mout be 
dat, but I does know it wuz a ’mense 
ocean uv water, an’ I allers b’lieved 
de very same dat parted ’sunder an’ 
swallowed up Pharoah an’ his mighty 
hos’. Yo’ ’members dat hymn dat 
goes jes so: 


‘Ole Pharaoh’s hos’ got drowned! 
Got drowned, got drowned! 
In de Red Sea. 
De Lord tol’ Moses what to do, 
He smote de rock an’ de waters flew 


In de Red Sea.’ ” 


Mammy paused and when she 
opened her eyes and saw “ Miss Car’- 
line” she was reminded that she had 
wandered from the theme of contention. 
She cautiously returned to the subject. 

“Yo’ don’ want to say yo’ claims 
de whole uv nobody’s chile, but if 
dese chillun ain’t zackly mine da 
seems mighty nigh to it, an’ | is allurs 
gwine keer fur um an’ look out fur 
um jes as I has in de pas’ fur Miss 
Car’line an’ her antecedents. An’ 
now heah Miss Car’line roabin’ ’roun’ 
like she can’t ease her mine to go no- 
where. No! Miss Car’line! dyah ain’t 
nuthin’ de matter wid me. If I did 
tell the milk man dis mornin’ I wuz 
jes tolerable dat don’ sisnify dat I 
is sick, but howsomever dat may be, 
sick or well, I ken allurs take keer uv 
dese chillun, so yo’ an’ Miss Isabella 
go long to Boston, Miss Car’line! If 
yo’ spects rain yo’ ken wear yo’ 
suckotashes an’ when yo’ gits dyah 
yo’ ken take a haddock or some yuther 
conveyance right at de depot. We 
ain’t gwine to argufy dis matter no 
mo! I gwine git de dinner ready now, 
an’ after we done eatin’ we gwine tell 
stories till yo’ come back.” 

After they had started, Mammy 
busied herself getting the table ready. 


“Da will git dyah dinner in de city,” 
she soliloquized, “an’ people tell me 
dat da has good things to eat in some 
uv them fuss class reservations in 
Boston, an’ while da is feastin’ we 
ain’t gwine stinge ourselves nuther. 
I ain’t got no live chicken to fry but 
I gwine open a can an’ try dat. De 
egg pone is gittin’ brown, an’ de rice is 
done puff up like a snow drif. 

“It looks jes like it did when Aunt 
Judy used to cook it, an’ dyah wan’ 
nobody in Anne Randel County dat 
could beat her cookin’. I ’members 
jes like yistid’y when I wuz waitin’ 
on de guests at de table, dat when I 
used to go out in de kitchen an’ tell 
Aunt Judy how da praise de cookin’, 
she “low like she allurs did, dat her 
Mammy wuz cook fur King George an’ 
what mo’ could da ’spect but dat she 
wuz ’blieged to be a firs’ class cook. 

“Dat is de truth, an’ I ’spects de 
reason why I is another sich cook is, 
dat I is a legal ’cendant uv Aunt Judy.” 

Mammy had placed the last dish on 
the table, but her thoughts were 
wandering far away, and her eyes saw 
only the things that had been. 

“Sometimes when I am thinkin’,” 
she went on, “‘it comes to me dat Aunt 
Judy mout uv got mixed up inher 
own mine an’ dyah wan’ no real human 
man like King George, but jes’ Queen 
Victory. Miss Car’line don’ ’pear to 
’member nuthin’, but if my ole miss 
wuz heah she could soon straighten 
things out. Howsomever —”’ 

Mammy was interrupted from her 
revery by a chorus of voices clamor- 
ous for dinner. 

“De dinner is all repaired an’ 
ready,” she said, “yo’ all set right down 
an’ I gwine wait on yo’ jes de same 
as if yo’ wuz yo’ father an’ yo’ mother.” 

She helped them bountifully, and 
put a little frosted cake beside each 
plate. 

“Now ’fore yo’ begins yo’ muss say 
grace,” Mammy spoke reverently, 
“every one uv yo’ ken take a turn, 
an’ we ain’t got to hurry an’ cut it 
off like yo’ father does; we ken say de 
whole dat is in our mines. We ain’t 
haltin’ betwixt two ’pinions, we 
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knows what de Lord has done fur 
us an’ we gwine thank Him fur it. 
Bow yo’ hades down lowly an’ Dolly 
ken begin.” 

It never occurred to these children 
to question Mammy’s suggestions, 
and Dolly solemnly repeated her 
father’s usual formula, then hesitated, 
but receiving an approving nod from 
Mammy she extended her blessing to 
her neighbors individually, until she 
had included the whole community. 
She then went successfully through the 
church creed, and began the Ten Com- 
mandments, but soon she began to 
struggle with the waters under the 
earth and hopelessly whispered to 
Essie. This little sister bravely came 
to the rescue, and after Essie had re- 
hearsed her own daily prayers, she 
concluded with ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep.” When she added Amen, 
there was no response except from 
Dolly, and looking up they saw that 
Mammy was fast asleep, and that the 
twins, whose hunger had overcome 
their patience, had quietly not only 
eaten their own dinner, but had 
trespassed on their sisters’,and alsohad 
nibbled the frosting from their cakes. 

This act of misdemeanor during the 
hour of solemn devotion caused the 
indignant Dolly and Essie to give 
utterance to expressions of severe 
censure, which plunged the twins in 
grief and aroused Mammy. 

“What yo’ makin’ all dis fuss 
*bout?” she exclaimed. “It don’ make 
no special difference if de twinzes 
is done ’sposed uv all dyah dinner! 
dyah is plenty mo’! an’ frosted cakes 
too; I ’clare I does feel scandalized to 
have yo’ call names an’ ’spute wid one 
anothers like dis, an’ if yo’ don’ beg 
pardons an’ forgive an’ forgit I done 
pass my word dat I ain’t gwine tell 
yo’ dat story *bout down ole home.” 

The prospect of a story from down 
old home brought speedy reconcilia- 
tion, and it was not long before they 
were all in the nursery seated around 
Mammy with eager expectations. 

“What are you going to tell us 
about, Mammy?” asked Dolly, “pos- 
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som hunting or harvest day or ghosts? 


“Ghosts! ghosts! 
children cried. 

“T ain’t done settled down on 
nuthin’ yit,”” Mammy answered, “’sides 
dat yo’ ma ain’t home an’ she don’ 
*"low me to tell yo’ dem scary stories.” 

“But we will not be afraid,” pleaded 
Essie, “‘because you said there were 
no ghosts up North!” 

“Dat’s so, da ain’t got no place up 
heah to stay in, da likes to hide da 
selves in dem caves dat de pirates made 
under de cliffs close to de water, an’ 
hine de panels dat is in de walls uv de 
ole houses, an’ on dem little stairs dat 
winds up in de darkness.” 

“The secret stairway, Mammy? 
the kind that mother has told us of?” 
asked Dolly. 

“Dat’s it, jes de same. I wuz raised 
up wid all dem things, an’ when we 
wuz little we used to play on de stairs 
an’ git skeered, yo’ jes have to tech 
a certain place in de board an’ de do’ 
would fly open an’ yo’ could see all dem 
steps goin’ up in a roun’ place. 
Couldn’t nobody stan’ up, but yo’ 
would have to go all de way on yo’ 
han’s an’ feet, climbin’ way up to de 
garret, den come down backwards. 
Dese wuz built to guard against King 
George an’ de Ingins. Dyah wuz 
slidin’ panels in de walls too. We wuz 
allurs ’fraid to climb in dem, kaze ole 
Miss used to tell how in de fuss war 
her gran’ uncle got inside *hine de 
panel to hide frum de redcoats, an’ de 
solgers stayed so long searchin’ fur 
him dat when da had gone an’ da slid 
de panel to let him out, he wuz done 
smothered to death an’ wuz stone 
dade. 

“T ’memrered dis when jurin’ our 
las’ war, Mars John run de blockade 
an’ comed home. He had jes got dyah 
when de house wuz surrounded by 
solgers. We wuz almos’ skeered to 
death kaze we thought da would 
capsize him sure nuf. I run to ole 
Miss an’ say: 

** *Fur de Lord’s sake don’ let Mars 
John git in de wall!’ an’ she answer, 
‘No, he ken hide on de stairs.’ 

“Den she tell me to keep guard. 
When de captain walk in bole like 
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an’ ax, ‘Whah is yo’ marster?’ I 
ac bole too, an’ say, ‘I is free, I don’ 
know nuthin’ ’bout no marster.’ 

“When da done search an’ go out, 
I stole to de do’ an’ ax easy, ‘Mars 
John, is yo’ dade?’ an’ he whisper, 
‘No, I is all right; don’ yo’ speak.’ ” 

“Did he get out again, Mammy?” 
asked Dolly, anxiously. 

“Certny, but ole Marster wuz 
mighty skeered *bout havin’ him come 
home kaze if de solgers come agin an’ 
katch him da would ’stend de blame 
to ole Marster an’ confisted de plan- 
tation an’ everything on it, so ole 
Marster sade, hard as it were, an’ he 
de onliest son he had, he couldn’t 
risk him nary night, an’ so Mars John 
had to steal ’way in de mid hour uv 
de night wid Uncle Jake, who had two 
horses ready, tied in de woods. 

“Uncle Jake tole all we afterwards 
dat da run de blockade an’ he rowed 
Mars John safe to de yuther side, an’ 
when he got back to de stable it were 
yit a hour ’fore daylight an’ he done 
ride so fas’, dat dem horses wuz jes 
as wet as if da had pulled de boat 
’cross de river daselves.” 

“Was he killed in the war, Mammy?” 
asked Essie. 

“Mars John! no indeed! He isyit 
a livin? down ole home ’monst his 
own chillun an’ yuther intermittent 
frens. De las’ time I seed him his 
hair wan’ as white as mine is.” 

“T wonder, Mammy,” Dolly said, 
“that you were not frightened all the 
time with both war and ghosts.” 

“We wuz dat!” Mammy positively 
asserted; “‘but twixt de two de ghos’es 
wuz de wus, and dat’s de story I is 
comin’ to. 

“One night in dem ole time days all 
de family, scusin’ de two younges’, 
wuz invited to a great grandacious 
weddin’. Miss Lizabeth an’ Miss 
Virginia wuz jes in dyah teens, an’ had 
on short frocks, so da had to stay 
home. Didn’t none uv de servants 
sleep in de manor house but me an’ 
Tilly, but ole Miss plan to have Sally 
Ann stay too dis time, kaze people 
didn’t live in one another’s yards down 
dyah like da does heah; dyah wan’ 


nobody nigher dan de colored peoples’ 
quarters, which wuz far off as yo’ could 
see. Ole Miss knowed dat me an’ 
Tilly wuz scary an’ dat Sally Ann wan’ 
*feard uv nuthin’. Da had to go mos’ 
twenty miles to git dyah, an’ da 
wouldn’t git back till pas’ de midnight 
hour. But de young ladies wouldn’t 
*gree to Sally Ann stayin’. Da wanted 
her to go ‘long wid um to fix um all 
right when da got dyah, kaze she wuza 
mighty tasty waitin’ maid. Ole Miss 
give in an’ da all dressed up in white 
silks an’ velvich an’ royal garments, 
an’ when da started de sun had gone 
down ’hine de firmament. 

“Den Aunt Judy hurry up de sup- 
per, an’ Milly an’ Crissy locked up de 
house an’ tol’ ail we to go to bed now 
an’ have a good res’. Den da gooff to 
de quarter. 

“Miss Virginia sade, ‘We ain’t 
*fraid uv nuthin’, but we better take 
suthin’ upstairs to use in case uv 
*mergency.’ 

“So we went out in de big hall where 
de fox tails an’ huntin’ jackets an’ 
shot bags an’ guns an’ yuther things 
wuz hangin’ on de wall. 

* *Ts yo’ gwine to take Mars John’s 
gun!’ I ax. 

“Qh, no indeed!’ Miss Lizabeth 
answer. ‘We ain’t gwine take no kine 
uv weapons; but jes one horn an’ de 
big bell.’ 

““We sot um down on de table up- 
stairs; an’ when me an’ Tilly done un- 
dress Miss Virginia an’ Miss Lizabeth, 
an’ tuck um in bed, we fotched our 
pallet an’ spread it on de flo’ an’ lay 
down an’ all went to sleep. 

“Me an’ Tilly didn’t know nuthin’ 
mo’ till we feel suthin’ pullin’ an’ 
shakin’ us, an’ Miss Virginia whisper 
loud, ‘Git up! git up!’ We try to 
wake, an’ den she shake agin an’ call: 

“* “We hyah curious noises an’ don’ 
know what da is.’ 

“Den we jump up mos’ scared out 
uv our senses. ‘What is it?’ we ax. 

*“*T don’ know,’ she answer. ‘I 
don’ think it is hin de panels nor on 
de narrer stairs. It sounds like it 
mout be in de gable en’ uv de house.’ 

“We all listened wid our teeth 
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MAMMY’S GHOST STORY 


Sure 
Bing, bang! 


chatterin’ out uv our hades. 
’nough dyah it went. 
rickety ring, bang! bang! 

“ *T has been hearin’ it a long time,’ 
Miss Virginia sade, ‘ an’ now we is all 
’wake we mus’ wait a little while an’ 
see if it don’ stop.’ 

“Still it were a goin’ an’ seemed 
wosser dan ever. When de win’ come 
sweepin’ ’roun’ de house it peared like 
it moaned an’ groaned jes like it were 
comin’ to a funeral.” 

The twins drew closer to Mammy, 
and Dolly’s and Essie’s eyes grew 
large as Mammy went on. 

“Tilly, she wring her han’s an’ cry, 
‘Oh! Miss Lizabeth, what we gwine 
do?’ Miss Lizabeth shake her hade 
an’ answer easy, ‘Wait little longer.’ 

“Den Tilly roll her hade up in de 
blanket so she can’ heah nuthin’, an’ 
I crawl under de bed an’ cry too, 
kaze de house wuz ’ginnin’ to shake 
jes like de tempes’ in yo’ soul when yo’ 
is seekin’ ’ligion. 

“When she seed sich tumulcious 
goin’s on, Miss Virginia sade we better 
blow de horn an’ ring de bell fur some 
uv de people at de quarter to come. 

“Da leaned out de winders an’ Miss 
Virginia blow’d de horn an’ Miss 
Lizabeth ring de bell, an’ me an’ Tilly 
hol’ on to um behin’, kaze we wuz too 
skeered to move. Way up yonder in 
de sky de full moon sail ‘long in de 
firmament an’ hide herself ’hin’ de 
angry lookin’ clouds. Den she peep 
out agin jes like she know’d suthin’ 
wrong wuz goin’ on, an’ bime by she 
light up de whole plantation an’ shine 
down like day on de orchard; an’ way 
down de hill cross de meader to de 
fores’ where de peoples’ cabins was. 
We could see de fires burnin’ outside 
de do’s all long dyah, an’ suthin’ 
seemed to move while we watched. 
De moon, she slipped under de cloud 
agin. In dat darkness everything 
wuz silent. All de fowls an’ yuther 
beas’es done gone in a trance, even 
de pack uv hounds don raise a howl. 

“Miss Virginia stop blowin’ de 
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horn an’ say, ‘I ken see de torches 
movin’, somebody mus’ be comin’.’ 

“Me and Tilly fall down on our 
knees an’ thank de Lord. Presently 
Miss Virginia teil all we da is mos’ 
heah an’ soon we heah um talkin’ 
an’ look out an’ see all dem torches 
blazin’ under de winder. 

““*What’s de matter up dyah?’ 
Aunt Judy call. ‘Is somebody bin 
took sudden sick?’ 

““No,’ Miss Lizabeth answer, ‘but 
we is all frightened, we heah sich 
strange noises, an’ it don’ stop. We 
ken heah it now.’ 

“Sure *nough dyah it were con- 
tinuin’ to go like nuthin’ wan’ never 
gwine stop it. 

**Dat ain’t nuthin’ oncommon,’ 
ole Aunt Polly say, ‘yo’ ken heah 
curious noises any time when yo’ 
gran’father takes it in his hade to riz 
up, kaze he wuz allers a fussy man when 
he wuz livin’, an’ when yo’ heah him 
yo’ may be sure dat suthin’ done gone 
wrong somewhere.’ 

* *Ts gran’mammy an’ Uncle Jerry 
down dyah?’ Miss Virginia ax. 

“ Yes, honey, we is bof heah. We 
ain’t gwine let nuthin’ hurt yo’. We 
is comin’ in to stay till de res’ come 
home.’ 

“Jes den we heah kerrige wheels 
rollin’ ’long de gravel circle an’ stop 
an’ let down de kerrige steps. Soon 
de door knocker soun’ loud! Miss 
Virginia an’ Miss Lizabeth clap dyah 
han’s an’ say, ‘Da is come! da is 
come!’ and da run downstairs. 

“TI try to keep um back but da 
wouldn’t listen.” 

“Did they find out what the noise 
was, Mammy?” timidly inquired little 
Essie. 

“No, da didn’t. But da did search 
’roun’, an’ Mars John say it were de 
big mirrow hangin’ on de wall in de 
guest chamber dat de win’ keep 
blowin’ backwards an’ forwards. Ole 
Miss an’ de res’ jine in an’ laugh too, 
like da all b’lieve it were so, but me an’ 
Tilly knowd better.” 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER X 


WHERE THE STARS JUDGE 


AT was helpless. In a sad 
little pile she squatted at his 
feet, moaning and shrinking 
away from him. He felt 

responsible for her unhappiness, though 
he couldn’t, for the life of him, tell 
how. Hestared blankly at the gather- 
ing clouds, but they offered no solu- 
tion. He looked down at her again, 
but, from the silky hair at her temples 
to her shy boots, she was a mystery — 
a deep, unfathomable, lovable mys- 
tery. He concluded that she was 
tired. He blamed himself for that too. 
He shouldn’t have let her come. But 
she had wanted to come. He slowly 
shook his head. 

The gray of the sky line had deep- 
ened to black. Already a few dark 
masses had detached themselves and 
were sweeping higher, where, caught 
by the sun, they were transformed into 
big white balls, like corn which has 
popped. The brisk breeze which al- 
ways blew over the summit was stiffen- 
ing. It looked probable that they 
might get caught in a shower. He 
glanced down to see if she had stopped 
crying. 

She had raised her head and was 
staring, as though in fright, at the 
deepening gloom in the east. The on- 
creeping rim of black dazed her. It 
was as though she were witnessing 
some great tragedy. Tired and ex- 
cited as she was, the storm took on 
tremendous significance. It was as 
though she were standing by ’Gene’s 
side on shipboard, helpless to make him 
see or hear that she was there in his 
hour of peril. She covered her face 
from the sight, and, trying hard to con- 
trol her sobbing, gulped spasmodically. 
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The clouds continued to gather. 
They appeared almost miraculously, 
as though born in the blue itself. 
They swept up from two points of the 
compass in great rolling puffs like 
smoke from cannon. Froma distance, 
sounding as if from a thousand miles 
away, a muffled, rolling roar tumbled 
to their ears. 

Nat stirred about uneasily. He 
would know what to do with a dog 
or a horse, or even a man, but such 
experience didn’t help him any in the 
present emergency. He couldn’t pat 
her head, though in that way he had 
steadied many a colt and pup through 
moments of panic; he couldn’t even 
rest his hand upon her shoulder, 
though this had been enough to calm 
many a drink-crazed woodman. She 
shrank away from him every time he 
moved. Staring at the black storm 
squadrons now maneuvering for battle, 
he finally spoke. 

* Julie.” 

She did not answer. 

“Julie, we must get out of here.” 

“Why didn’t you hurry? Why 
didn’t you hurry? Why didn’t you 
get up here before the clouds came?” 
she moaned. 

He faced the wind, which was fast 
increasing to a hurricane, and his 
mouth hardened. 

“There’s a cave down below,” he 
answered. “We'll have to reach it 
before the storm strikes.” 

She made no reply, but rocked back 
and forth. The sight went to his 
heart. 

“Come,” he said. 

“Go away,” she answered. 

He hesitated a second, and then, 
stooping lightly, touched her shoulder. 
She shrank back from him, and though 
the act was like a blow across his face, 
he repeated his command: 
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“Come.” 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t 
anywhere near me!” she cried. 

“Come,” he said for the third time. 

She held her breath in a final effort 
to contain herself. Then, to her sur- 
prise and indignation, he stooped 
and lifted her into his arms. Losing 
all control she struck at his face. He 
never even drew back his head, but 
accepting the patter of blows as he 
would the preliminary sprinkling of a 
shower, started down the crest. She 
tried to squirm free, but his arms held 
her without effort. They tightened 
about her firmly but gently, so firmly 
and gently that she soon ceased her 
struggling. It seemed as foolish to 
protest against that hold as against 
fate. Indeed after the first shock she 
didn’t feel so much that she was in his 
arms as in the power of some outside 
impersonal force. It wasn’t necessary 
even toholdon. She was being moved 
without either physical or mental 
effort on her part. Dazed and ex- 
hausted, she relaxed completely, and 
closing her eyes allowed her head to 
drop to his shoulder. She fell intoa 
sort of dreamy swoon, conscious of 
nothing except a sense of welcome 
relief from all further personal re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

When Nat stopped, Julie opened 
hereyes. He lowered her to the ground 
before a heavy clump of bushes grow- 
ing on a sharp incline. He left her 
there and striking a match disappeared 
into the clump. As she lost sight of 
his broad shoulders, she sat up. Pride 
alone prevented her from calling him 
back. She felt deserted. The black 
sky overhead and the deep shades 
among the pines terrified her. She fell 
upon her hands and knees and started 
to crawl, though the pain in her ankle 
was now acute. She was about to 
shriek his name when he appeared 
again. 

“You oughter stayed where I left 
ye,” he said. 

The distant rumbling, which had 
been coming nearer and nearer, now 
broke over their heads in a terrific 
crash. 


come 


bo 
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“*] —]—couldn’t,” she trembled, 
“T was frightened.” 

“Nothin’ to be skeered of,” he 
answered. “Thar’s a cave in there, 
dry and warm.” 

He stooped to lift her again, and this 
time she did not shrink away. 

He bore her into the cave. 
pitch dark. 

“Now,” he said, “just sit here 
quiet-like till I get some wood for a 
fire.” 

*““You’re going to leave me alone?” 

“Long nuff to get some dry wood 
afore it rains,” he answered. 

He went out, and for a few seconds 
she heard him stumbling over the 


> 


It was 


rocks. Then she heard no more of 
him. She had never felt so absolutely 
alone. Now and then a flash of 


lightning illuminated with lurid green 
the cave mouth. Then followed a 
silence as of the grave; then a dull 
muffled boom upon boom, which left 
her quaking and stifled. Her acute 
personal fear drove out all thought of 
the mock danger she had conjured 
up for’Gene. This was not so peculiar, 
because that had been only an hys- 
terical nightmare bred of the moment, 
but it was odd that now, in time of her 
own need, she herself did not turn to 
"Gene. He was as remote as though 
he did not exist. The situation was 
one which Nat alone seemed made to 
handle. His steady eyes, his grim 
serious mouth, his big back and arms 
were designed to cope with the wind, 
the thunder, and the dark. He was 
akin to the elements. He reminded 
her of a hundred-year-old pine. 

So she lay flat on her back, with her 
attention centered upon catching the 
first sound of his returning footsteps. 
Not another thing occupied her 
thoughts. She feared no_ physical 
harm. She did not need him to shield 
her from the storm, but from an over- 
powering sense of _ isolation —as 
though they two were alone in this 
vast world. She gave herself up to 
every passing humor. She grew al- 
most primitive; she was just a woman 
waiting in this cave mouth forthe 
companionship of her man. In this 
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mood no man could so well answer 
that need as Nat. Whatever the 
passion was which had swayed her on 
the mountain top it had now vanished 
utterly. She did not even recall it. 
She heard a rattle of loose stones and 
sat up. Nat staggered to the opening 
with one arm piled high with wood. 
He carried also the lunch pail filled 
with water. He had been all the way 
back to the spring to get this. She 
greeted him with a glad cry. 

“All safe?” he asked. 

She fell back without answering. 
Yes, she was all safenow. She watched 
him as he piled up his wood in a farther 
corner of the cave, where a narrow 
aperture to the surface, made by a rift 
in the rocks, formed a natural chim- 
ney. He started out once more. 

“You aren’t going — again?” she 
exclaimed. 

*“‘T left some more wood out here,” 
he answered. 

He was back in a minute, and she 
watched him kindle the blaze. The 
suction of the wind overhead made a 
draft which carried off the smoke. 
The flames flooded the cave with 
mellow light and instantly drove the 
storm a hundred miles away. 

He worked in silence. She watched 
every motion with as much interest 
as though she had never before seen 
him. 

With the light and the warmth her 
nerves steadied down and her thoughts 
became calmer. Except for the throb- 
bing pain in her ankle she was now 
languidly at ease. For the first time 
in a month she relaxed completely. 
This was made possible as it had been 
when she was in Nat’s arms, by the 
realization that she was in the grip of 
a fate beyond her control. Only this 
time it was a gentle fate. The situa- 
tion appealed to her love for adven- 
ture, and the setting, to her craving for 
the romantic. Her tired body brought 
a delicious drowsiness that numbed her 
brain and left her still more a creature 
of sentiment. She was a cave woman, 
and this big-bodied companion some 
cave man. 

Nat worked over his fire until it was 


burning to suit him. Then crossing 
two heavy sticks above the flames, he 
hung his water pail from the center and 
threw in a handful of coffee. This 
done, he turned back to Julie. 

“Hungry?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“You ought to eat something just 
the same. When the coffee’s don, we’ll 
have dinner.” 

“All right,”’ she answered meekly. 

“ Ankle hurt?” 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“You ought to put hot water on it. 
Soon’s we’ve had our coffee I’ll heat 
some.” 

She flushed. 

“Til wait till I get home,” she 
answered. ; 

“You .can’t wait,” he answered. 

“It ought to be soaked and then tied 
up.” 
She knew in the end that he would 
probably make her do this, but she 
drew her feet farther under her skirts. 
He returned to the fire and stirred the 
coffee with a stick. He went about 
getting ready this meal as naturally 
as though thiswere his home. He made 
the ordinary accessories of civiliza- 
tion seem superfluous. He stripped 
life down to a simple standard that 
just now appealed strongly to Julie. 
She had never thought it possible that 
she should like him as she did at this 
moment. 

When the coffee was boiling he 
brought the bread and butter, the 
hard-boiled eggs, the pie and dough- 
nuts to her side, and arranged them 
within easy reach. He removed the 
pail, threw some more wood on the 
fire, and squatted near her. 

““Now,” he said, “eat as much as 
you can.” 

The thunder was still rumbling, but 
the heart of the storm had passed over 
the mountain and ,avas now raging 
above the valley. Wp here a steady 
downpour had taken its place. 

“T don’t feel at all hungry, Nat,” 
she protested. 

However, just te please him, she 
nibbled at the brea But she really 
enjoyed the coffee, bitter and un- 
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sweetened as it was, for it both 
warmed and stimulated her. 

““You’re tired?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, very tired.” 

“Tm sorry. I guess I hadn’t ought 
to let you come.” 

She laughed a little at that. 

“No,” she agreed, “‘you shouldn’t 
have.” 

A twinge of pain in her ankle made 
her fall back with a gasp and brought 
him to his feet. 

“We'll have to care for that foot 
now,” he said. “Til go down to the 
spring and get some more water.” 

He seized the pail and disappeared 
once more into the storm. 


CHAPTER XI 


THe Cave WomMAN 


S soon as he had left, Julie 
crouched for warmth and 
comfort as close to the light 
and heat of the flames as 

possible. It made a big difference 
whether or not he was here with her. 
But the knowledge that he would soon 
be back again calmed her fears. In 
the waiting itself she found a certain 
excitement which sharpened the il- 
lusion that she was living in some by- 
gone day when men and women stood 
stark in their relations one to another. 
She felt as primitive as any of the 
roving things wandering among the 
trees here on the mountain top’ In 
this particular situation the rest of the 
world seemed to play no part whatever. 
The episode was isolated from all the 
rest of her life. It was now just he 
and she, and it was he who was re- 
sponsible for this. He looked so big 
and self-confident by and in himself 
alone that it seemed possible for them 
to live on here ind finitely. He would 
hunt and fish for ker, bring her water 
and make her warn: with fire, and lead 
her among the pleasant places in the 
sun-lighted forest. It gave her a sense 
of delightful vagabondage, and in the 
intensity of this y:7psy emotion she 
lost herself comple ‘ely. 

Her hair had fallen about her face, 


and now she quite calmly took it down. 
It was heavy and black and reached 
below her knees. Instead of putting 
it up again she braided it in a single 
full braid. Then she stretched herself 
out languidly, but with ears alert to 
catch the first sound of his return. 
Nat seemed like a new man to her up 
here, where his fearlessness and _ his 
physical strength became his most 
dominant characteristics. He had 
never before shown her the positive 
side of his nature. She had known him 
merely as a shy good-natured fellow, 
who in his attentions to her had 
brought forth nothing but the com- 
monplace. Now for the first time 
she saw him as he really was, big and 
primitive as a savage. She thrilled 
with the power of him. She felt that 
it was impossible to fear anything 
with him near, either wind or dark or 
wild beasts or spirits. Most signifi- 
cant of all, he relieved her of all re- 
sponsibility to herself. She had no 
need of remaining on guard. 

With her eyes half closed she pic- 
tured him fighting his way down the 
rugged slopes to the spring; saw him 
stoop and fill his pail and then scramble 
up the heights again. She saw his 
broad back and the ease with which he 
handled himself — details she had 
never noticed before. But those things 
now counted to her as a cave woman. 

The rattling of stones at the cave 
entrance made Julie sit up with a glad 
leap of her heart. Then she heard a 
low snorting grunt and sawa fat furry 
body press through the opening, fol- 
lowed by a second and larger form. 
For a moment they seemed like ap- 
paritions, but in a second she recog- 
nized them as a big black bear and 
cub. Attracted by the heat and the 
scent of food, they too had sought 
shelter here. She crouched as far 
back as possible, with her eyes glued 
upon them, hardly daring to breathe. 

The cub. continued towards the 
flames, but the mother stopped to sniff 
and blink through tiny black eyes at 
the other presence here. Then, with 
a low growl, she ambled on towards the 
food which had been left in the frying- 
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pan on the ground. Slow and ciumsy 
though she was, she revealed power in 
every lumbering movement. With a 
quick blow of one of her forefeet she 
sent the pan spinning across the cave 
and summoned her cub to share in the 
scattered contents. So for a moment 
they busied themselves, shying away 
from the fire. 

Julie watched them. She knew that 
the slightest sound would attract the 
brute in her direction, and that, cor- 
nered, the bear wouldn’t hesitate to 
attack. A single blow of one of those 
forefeet with their two-inch claws 
would be fatal. The girl found her- 
self repeating Nat’s name over and 
over again in a sort of prayer. 

In a moment or two he came, as 
she knew he would. 

He crowded into the cave before she 
could shout a warning. At sight of 
the bear he gave a startled cry. 

** Julie.” 

“Nat,” she answered. 

Darting to the right to escape the 
growling attack, he first made his way 
to her side. He seized her in his arms. 

“Are you hurt?” he choked. 

In the deep agony of that cry she 
learned how much her man he was in 
very truth. She learned how much 
her man he was, and the revelation, 
even in this moment of danger, smoth- 
ered her. 

‘*] — I’m not hurt,” she gasped. 

The bear, still growling, faced the 
two uncertainly. Pressing the girl to 
his side, Nat waited a second, made 
delirious by the warmth of her young 
body against him. 

Then in a flash he snatched from 
the fire a burning log as thick as his 
arm and rushed forward. Thrusting 
the hot coals in the brute’s eyes, he 
forced her back, and as she began to 
retreat rained blow after blow over her 
head. Roaring with rage, the cub 
whining at her heels, the bear backed 
to the farther end of the cave. Doubt- 
less she would have gone out had it not 
been for the cub, who at this moment 
stumbled off to one side. The mother 
followed her young, and then turning 
suddenly charged and snapped at 


Nat’s leg. He escaped by the fraction 
of an inch, but in keeping himself in 
front of the girl he dropped his weapon. 

Julie, who had remained spellbound 
by the contest, uttered a cry of horror 
at this. Then, as though a new spirit 
had been born in her, she seized an- 
other burning stick from the fire and 
made her way to Nat. He swung her 
to one side just in time to save her 
from a return rush. 

“Back,” he cried, “‘stay back!” 

But she had thrust the stick into his 
hand, and with it he bullied the bear 
once more to the cave entrance. Then 
he dropped his stick and, grabbing the 
cub almost from beneath the mother’s 
nose, lifted it high and threw it bodily 
out of the cave. He paid for his rash- 
ness with a sharp clawing blow upon 
the leg, but that didn’t matter, for 
the bear instantly turned her attention 
to the whining cub and ambled out. 

Through the smoke that filled the 
cave the girl limped forward to Nat’s 
side again. Quite unconsciously he 
placed his arm about her to steady her. 

“You didn’t get hurt?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“No. But your leg—see, it’s 
bleeding.” 

He glanced down at a long blood- 
soaked rent in his trousers. 

“That’s so,” he answered, and then 
dismissed the incident from his mind. 
What did the matter of a torn leg 
count to him in the face of the fact 
that she was safe and here by his side? 

He drew her to the cave mouth, 
where the air was fresher. They were 
both half blinded by the smoke. 

“T shouldn’t have left ye alone, 
Julie,” he apologized. 

“You didn’t,” she answered quite 
simply. “I knew all the while that 
you were close by.” 

The rain was now falling with a 
rhythmic steadiness that promised to 
continue through the night. It was 
already fast growing dark, and yet these 
facts, which ordinarily would have dis- 
turbed them, apparently escaped their 
notice. As far as Julie was concerned 
this whole affair was still too unreal 
to be judged sanely. This man had 
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just fought for her life against a forest 
creature and had conquered. Shoulder 
to shoulder by his side, she stared out 
at the dark with him and was content. 
As for him, he knew only that she had 
clung to him and that when he had 
taken her in his arms she had not re- 
sisted. He knew that here this second 
she was close to him, and that because 
of what he had done she thought well 
of him. 

When the cave had cleared of smoke, 
he rekindled the fire and turned his 
attention to his leg. It was a deeper 
cut than he had thought, but he bound 
it up without letting her see it, and 
then started to heat the water with 
which she was to bathe her ankle. 
When it was hot, he bade her use it as 
warm as she could stand it. 

She obeyed, and the heat instantly 
brought the blood to the skin. The 
ankle, however, was really badly 
swollen. When she came to bandage 
it with the strips he had cut from the 
lining of his coat, she found the task 
impossible. 

“‘T can’t do it, Nat,” she said weakly. 
All right,” he answered, “I’ll do 
a.” 

He had been sitting back to her at 
the cave mouth and now came to her 
side. She thrust out her ankle, and 
he knelt and bound it as tightly as he 
could. He handled it as gently as a 
surgeon. 

She fell back after this to rest, every 
muscle in her body drowsy with 
fatigue. For a moment he studied her 
and then said with determination: 

“Julie, either we must start now 
or wait till mornin’.” 

“Then,” she answered sleepily, “I 
guess we'll have to wait.” 

He made no comment, but at once 
went out and began to gather firewood 
for the night, breaking over his knee 
sticks as big as his arm as easily as 
though they were twigs. After this 
he gathered a half-dozen armfuls of 
springy boughs which he piled up in 
one corner close to the fire. 

“What are those for, Nat?” she 
asked drowsily. 

**A bed for you,” he answered. 
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It was long after dark before he 
finished his labors, and then he in- 
sisted that she lie down at once and 
go to sleep. 

“I believe I can sleep,” she answered. 

He assisted her to the fragrant 
couch, and she found it very comfort- 
able. The heat from the fire struck 
the length of her tired body and ev- 
veloped her as in a blanket. He 
wanted to throw his coat over her 
shoulders, but she would not allow this. 

“You must get some rest yourself,” 
she said solicitously. 

“Don’t worry “bout me,” he said 
as he squatted the other side of the fire. 

“You must get yourself some boughs 
and lie down,” she insisted sleepily. 
“You must liedown. You must—” 

But her eyes had already closed. 
He smiled, and settled back comfort- 
ably where he could watch her. 

She woke up several times during 
the night when he was obliged to fix 
the fire. But each time it was only 
for a minute. Generally she just 
smiled at him, stirred into a more 
comfortable position, and closing her 
eyes fell asleep once more. ‘Towards 
morning it grew colder. He piled on 
more wood, and removing his coat, 
gently laid it over her shoulders. The 
cave was fairly warm, but when he did 
feel a bit chilly he roused himself and 
paced back and forth with a remark- 
ably soft tread for so heavy a man. 

That was a wonderful night to him. 
With his long arms crossed over his 
knees, he watched her face and dreamed 
big dreams. When the first streak of 
day drew back the dark curtain from 
over the cave mouth, he went out, and 
pressing aside the bushes saw that the 
sky was clear. He listened there for 
the morning songs of the birds, and 
when they came, at first sleepily and 
then with a brisk chirp that awoke the 
whole world, his heart was filled to 
overflowing. He took his pail and 
went down to the spring for fresh 
water, moving through a woodland 
paradise. When he came back he 
found that she had limped outside and 
was waiting for him under the trees. 
She had just finished rearranging her 
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hair and was coiling the last black 
strand about her head. 

“Good morning, guardian,” she 
greeted him. 

““Mornin’, Julie,” he answered out 
of his full heart. 

“Nat,” she exclaimed, “for a maiden 
in distress I slept disgracefully well.” 

“I’m glad.” 

“And how did you sleep? Every 
time I woke up I saw you bending over 
the fire.” 

““*Cause you woke up every time 
I fixed the fire,”’ he explained. 

She studied his fresh face, rosy from 
the sting of the spring water. 

“You look rested,” she said. 

“TI am,” he answered, “rested all 
over.” 

“And now what are you going to 
do?” 

“Get breakfast.” 

“And then?” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“Take you back,” he answered. 

She looked puzzled. 

“T’d forgotten all about going back,” 
she said. 

““We’ve got to get back before the 
folks miss ye or —” 

“Well?” she hesitated. 

Then her face grew scarlet. 

“The folks,” she said, half to herself, 
as though she just remembered them. 

Who were the folks! There were 
the Millers, there were her mother and 
father, and there was—’Gene. She 
caught herbreath. The stark morning 
sky forced her thoughts along a straight 
line with brutal insistence. There 
was ’Gene. She stared at Nat as 
though he were an apparition. There 
was ’Gene. She rose to her feet. 
Nat took a step towards her, but she 
drew back. She passed her hand over 
her forehead and eyes. There was 
Gene. 

“Nat,” she said, “I guess I won’t 
have any breakfast. We must get 
back. Why — we must get back right 
off.” 

She sank to the rock upon which 
she had been sitting while combing 
her hair. 

This was just such another morning 


as that on which she had risen at dawn 
and gone down the road to bid her 
lover Godspeed. She had stood by 
his side, and he had taken her in his 
arms — on just such a morning as this. 
She had pledged her troth to him and 
promised to wait for him, and so he had 
gone on his adventurous journey with 
a cheerful heart. He was just such a 
man as this other, only —he was 
’Gene. He was not Nat, he was ’Gene. 

She covered her face in confusion. 
How did it happen that she was here? 
How did it happen that for a moment 
she had forgotten him? In shame and 
contrition she pressed her hands against 
her hot cheeks. 

“You don’t know how I hate to 
take ye back, Julie,” Nat was saying. 
**Somehow it seems as though you be- 
longed up here. Seems as though we 
both belonged up here.” 

She lifted her head and faced this 
other man. He had made her forget. 
Her mouth grew hard. 

“We will start at once,” she said. 

“T don’t suppose there’s anything 
else to do,”’ he admitted reluctantly. 

He gathered his things together and 
then approached her as though mean- 
ing to carry her. But she drew back 
quickly and started off ahead of him. 
Though the swelling had subsided, her 
ankle was still sore and lame. She 
found it impossible to rest her weight 
upon it, and though indignant at the 
necessity was forced finally to ask him 
for help. 

“Yell let me carry you?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Certainly not,” she exclaimed. 

“That would be easiest.” 

“Let me take hold of your arm. 
That — that’s all I want.” 

He extended his arm, and she placed 
her own through it. In this way they 
stumbled on for perhaps ten minutes. 
Then again she stopped. She was 
almost in tears. 

“Oh, it hurts. It hurts dreadfully,” 
she moaned. 

“Why won’t you let me carry you?” 
he asked gently. 

She did not answer. She hid her 
face again. She would be too com- 
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fortable in those strong arms. She 
deserved the pain. For ’Gene’s sake 
she must endure it. This was a just 
penance. But when she rose again to 
continue, her ankle crumpled up be- 
neath her and she fell prone. With- 
out a word he bent over her and picked 
her up. He adjusted her in the hollow 
of his left arm as he might a child. 
For a moment or so she protested 
weakly, but he gave no heed and strode 
on. At the end of a half hour he put 
her down in a bed of moss and rested. 
Neither of them spoke. Then he 
picked her up again. In this way they 
went on in silence along the side of the 
brook to the old wood road, along 
this to the highway, and so to the foot 
of Hio Hill and up to the little red 
schoolhouse. 

It was here that she awakened again 
as though from a spell. In a panic 
she suddenly squirmed free of his arms. 
Once on the ground she turned upon 
him like a little fury. 

“Go home!” she cried. “I don’t 
need you any more!”’ 

He watched her for a moment, try- 
ing to fathom this newturn. The best 
solution he could give was that she was 
tired. Women acted queer when they 
were tired. 

“So,” he said gently. “Jus’ ye 
sit down an’ rest a jiffy. It won’t 
take us five minutes to climb the hill.” 

She trembled in the grip of her pas- 
sion. She would die of shame if she 
were forced to pass the place where she 
and ’Gene had stood — in this man’s 
arms. 

“Go,” she choked. 

He placed his hand on her shoulder. 

“Steady, steady,” he warned. 

She shrank back fromhim. She 
sank down on the grass. 

“Oh,” she moaned through her 
teeth, “how I hate you!” 

“Hate me?” he gasped. 

“Hate you! Hate you! Go away 
and leave me,” she stormed. 

It was so she had spoken on the 
mountain top. It didn’t worry him 
so much this time as it had at first. 
He waited until she should recover 
herself. Sitting on a rock a little way 


from where she lay sobbing, he passed 
his hand again and again over his hot 
red forehead. 

He himself was beginning now to 
feel the strain of the last twenty-four 
hours. For the first time in his life 
he was conscious of physical fatigue. 
His left arm was almost numb and his 
wounded leg throbbed with pain. As 
the sobbing died down, he rose stiffly. 

“Ye mustn’t lie thar,” he said. 
“Come. We'll soon be back.” 

*Aren’t you going?” she demanded. 

“No,” he answered steadily. “Not 
till I get ye back.” 

She sat up. 

“Nat,” she exclaimed, “if you don’t 
leave me this minute, I —I’ll never 
speak to you again.” 

For a moment he looked worried. 
Then he answered, “I can’t help it, 
Julie.” 

“Then you aren’t going?” 

“ec No.” 

She staggered to her feet. 

“Don’t you understand that I want 
you to go?” 

“Yes,” he said without moving. 

“And you won’t?” 

“Not till I get ye back home.” 

Her lips were white. 

“Tf I was a man, I’d hit you,” she 
raged. 

“Yes, Julie.” 

“I'd hit you as hard as I could.” 

“You can do it now if it'll help ye 
any,” he answered. 

She staggered forward. He picked 
her up again with a quick movement 
which took her off her guard. She 
struck at his face and neck while he 
went on with her. As they passed the 
place where she had stood with ’Gene, 
she crowded both hands over her 
eyes with a dry sob. He went on to 
the very door of the Miller house with 
her. They met no one. Even the 
Millers were out of sight. He set her 
down on the doorstep. 

She lifted her face as white as 
marble. 

“Will you go now?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Now I'll go 
long.” 








CHAPTER XII 


Toe UNFATHOMABLE 


AT lived the rest of that day in 
N a stupor. In the late after- 
noon he saw Deacon Miller 
drive out of his yard with 
Julie beside him and with her little 
leather trunk in behind. He watched 
anxiously to see if she would turn up 
to the house to say good by, but 
without even so much as a look behind 
she disappeared down the road towards 
St. Croix. That night Nat did all the 
chores without knowing very much 
what he was about. He went to 
bed immediately afterwards. But he 
didn’t sleep. Not only was he tor- 
tured by the memory of those last 
five minutes when with hate in her 
eyes she had struggled to get free of 
him, but he was made restless by much 
more material pains. He ached from 
the crown of his sandy head to the tips 
of his big feet. He had something 
of a fever and coughed a good deal. 
In the morning a dull ache in his chest 
had developed into a cutting stab 
which made it difficult for him to 
breathe. 

In spite of this he rose at his usual 
hour and limped around the barn until 
he had fed the stock and finished 
milking. Then without eating break- 
fast he shut himself up in his room 
again. He went over the whole trip, 
from the climb to her queer actions 
on the summit. Then the night in the 
cave. This made him almost forget 
his aches. She had been very good 
to him there. She had smiled at him 
and had trusted him and seemed glad 
that he was there. But some change 
had taken place while he had gone to 
the spring for water the next morning. 
He reviewed everything he had said 
or done, but this did not account for it. 
It must have been some clumsy thing 
he did unconsciously. Yesterday his 
thoughts had been so much centered on 
the one necessity of getting ner back 
that he had not questioned her about 
this. At the time the cause of her 
She was only 


attitude didn’t matter. 
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a. tired child, and his duty lay solely 
in getting her home. Now it mattered 
a great deal. When he saw her drive 
away it had seemed to him that his 
whole future was at stake. He must 
know what it was he had done, and 
make her see that he had meant no 
harm. Harm to Julie? Why, the 
smallest finger on her little hand was 
dearer to him than his whole life. He 
paced his room in a frenzy of eager love 
for her. After that night when he had 
had the merest taste of what it meant 
to care for her, to guard and toil for 
her, he knew that so far as his own life 
went, it must always be towards this 
goal. All his hopes and ambitions 
centered in her. There was nothing 
else, could be nothing else, but Julie. 

So for an hour the big fellow tried to 
fathom the unfathomable; so for an 
hour he pitted his simple, direct mind 
against that most complex of all mys- 
teries — the whimsical passions of a 
very young woman. It might have 
been comedy had he not been so loyal 
and earnest. He was like some sober 
philosopher trying to range into laws 
the wayward moods of an April day. 
He was in a still more absurd position 
because, in his case, there was a second 
mystery of which he did not even sus- 
pect. He flung himself prone upon 
his bed. He heard his father’s voice. 

“Hain’t ye goin’ t’ harrer that south 
field ter-day?” 

He roused himself. This was Mon- 
day. He had forgotten the regular 
routine of his life. His daily work 
seemed avery trivial matter. He stag- 
gered to his feet, weak and dizzy. 

‘All right,” he answered. 

For three hours he followed his 
horse over the field, but his arms were 
as weak as a child’s. He did nothing 
but stumble behind the well-trained 
team. It was as much as he could do 
to handle his feet. Every now and 
then he was seized by a chill which 
shook his whole frame. This was 
usually followed by a fever. The 
reins hung loose from his hands at 
these moments, and he stumbled over 
clods no larger than an apple. 

At noon he made,up his mind to 
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drive to St. Croix and see the doctor. 
This would give him an opportunity 
to pass Julie’s house. He might catch 
a glimpse of her; he might even stop 
and ask how she was. His brain was 
just giddy enough to make him act 
impulsively. 

His mother protested and his father 
called him a blamed fool, when they 
saw his condition, but he didn’t hear 
much of what they said. He held his 


mind to the one idea. He must see Julie 
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again. The more he dwelt upon this, 
the more urgent the necessity seemed. 
He harnessed the colt with fevérish haste, 
His father offered to go with him, but 
he refused to allow it. 

“T’m all right,” he said over and 
over again. 

His mother made him drink some 
hot tea and helped him into a heavy 
overcoat with her eyes brimming tears. 
Then he headed the horse towards 
St. Croix. 


(To be continued) 


THE ROAD CALLED STRAIGHT 


HE Boston Elevated Railway 
spells safety, comfort, and 
rapid transit for Greater Bos- 
ton. A congefies of inde- 

pendent roads in 189%, the consoli- 
dation into the “L” system brought 
order and coherence out of jarring 
interests, and began improvements and 
extensions for the benefit of Boston 
and its suburbs that by 1915 will have 
aggregated some $115,000,000. These 
improvements include the subway sys- 
tem, the East Boston, Cambridge, and 
Washington Street tunnels, the Forest 
Hill and East Cambridge extension, 
and the splendid Charles Riverviaduct. 

These and other improvements have 
been accompanied by the latest and 
most commodious types of cars and 
numberless minor things that add to 
public comfort. In fact, the key- 
note of the company’s policy is cour- 
tesy in treatment, comfort in accommo- 
dation, safety and rapidity in transit, 
and honorable effort alwaxs to earn 
the good will of the public and com- 


mand the appreciation of its patrons. 
The important fact—as the reports of 
the Boston Transit Commission illus- 
trate — that the increase in patronage 
has far outrun the increase in popula- 
tion is proof that the policy has been 
sound and the public responsive. 

The success of any great transporta- 
tion enterprise is dependent on the 
character, skill, and physical fitness of 
itsemployees. The “L” road workers 
are selected with peculiar care; their 
healthand habits are keenly scrutinized, 
since these are the bases of effi- 
ciency and safety;. and to-day the 
road is proud of its army of well- 
dressed, well-trained, polite, efficient 
workers, loyal to its interests and 
attentive to its patrons; and the road 
has promoted this esprit de corps by 
organizing and financing beneficial 
agencies which provide for the days of 
sickness and stress. 

Safety is a sine qua non to success in 
transportation. The “L” road util- 
izes the best engineering skill; the 








THE SQUARE DEAL 


latest and best safety devices are used; 
the strictest discipline is maintained, 
and the defects of the human equation 
are minimized by constant super- 
vision and good work, stimulated by 
training and rewards of merit. 

The future of rapid transit in Greater 
Boston is assured if the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway can count on the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the public with it, 
and a sympathetic understanding of 
their mutual responsibilities and in- 
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terests is cultivated. The prosperity 
of both will be helped by mutual 
gcod will, and while the company is 
naturally concerned in protecting its 
chartered rights from unwarranted 
invasion, it cordially welcomes help- 
ful suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms from its friends and patrons. 
Its sole aim is to deal openly with the 
public and serve it efficiently, effec- 
tively, and in a manner to earn its 
appreciation. 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


HIS is an age of emotionalism, 
hysteria, discontent, and 
grouch. When the American 
is hard up he is cheerful and 

hard-working; when he is prosperous 
he has a grievance,— shadowy, per- 
haps, but still a grievance; and when 
he is well off he believes he isn’t well 
off. To-day when harvests are good 
and business is booming, the American 
is full of grouch and pessimism; every 
man without an auto and a country 
residence wants one; everybody who 
has one or both is called a malefactor 
and a public enemy; and every noisy 
demagogue in the land yells through 
a megaphone that the people are 
oppressed and plundered; and yet 
for an oppressed and plundered people 
we seem to be pretty well off. 

The fact of the matter is we are 
growing to be envious of our neighbor, 
jealous of his good fortune and dis- 
contented with our own share of the 
good things of life. We quote the 
Declaration of Independence solemnly, 
which says, “‘ We hold these truths to 
beself-evident, that all men are created 
equal,”’ etc., etc.; but we seldom stop 
to analyze that beautiful sentiment, 
which is a fine, glittering generality 
and the purest of poppycock. No two 
things in nature, men, beasts, plants, 


or aught else, are created equal in 
talent, ability, or opportunity; and 
the measure of success which we 
achieve in later life will never be equal. 
The best we can expect, and this we 
have a right to demand, is that all men 
and all combinations of men will give 
every other man and combination a 
Square Deal. Those who regulate 
their conduct, frame their policy, and 
manage their business upon a basis of 
the Square Deal are entitled to the 
respect and honor of their fellows; 
and to misrepresent and vilify such 
is to write ourselves down as unfair 
and un-American. ee 

The fact is the American liver is out 
of order; we need a blue pill and a re- 
stricted diet; we need to be normalized 
and brought down to brass tacks; and 
when the American does recover his 
old-time healthy condition he will look 
back upon this year of 1912 with con- 
siderable sheepishness. 

To-day all wealth is denounced that 
is not in our name; all success is sus- 
pected except our own; manufacturers 
are called malefactors; bankers are 
termed boodlers; brokers are bandits; 
merchants are mean and malicious 
miscreants; commissionnaires are crim- 
inals; a bank account creates suspicion ; 
clean linen is an offence; and only 
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orators and office-seekers are honest. 
We are certainly in a bad way; but 
we will probably get over it. 

However, let us turn to a more 
cheerful subject; let us discuss a con- 
cern whose motto is “The Square 
Deal,” which lives up to its motto 
year in and year out, and which has 
been denounced, vilified, and mis- 
represented because it refuses to budge 
from the Square Deal. 

Let us talk about the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, which an im- 
pulsive public — the people and press 
egged on and misled by interested 
and none too scrupulous outsiders — 
has booted and belted for years. 

The United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany of Beverly, Mass.,is, as its name 
implies, a company engaged in the 
manufacture, lease, and sale of ma- 
chinery used in the shoe industry, a 
peculiarly New England industry, 
prosperous, enterprising, and _ indi- 
vidualistic, which employs the best 
paid and most intelligent class of 
operatives in the country, and which, 
owing to the inflexible attitude and 
Square Deal policy of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, continues to be 
carried on by a large number of inde- 
pendent manufacturers instead of a 
great Shoe Trust. Nearly every other 
industry in the country has by stress 
of fortune, power of circumstance, and 
ability to control supplies and markets, 
been driven into great combinations 
called Trusts; the little fellows have 
been gobbled up and driven to the wall; 
but the shoe industry still continues to 
be in the hands of a numerous class of 
active and independent manufacturers 
— some twelve hundred and odd con- 
cerns employing about two hundred 
thousand hands. There are rich and 
powerful shoe concerns that are eager 
and willing to drive out, or swallow up, 
the little chaps; but the United Shoe 
Machinery Company stands like a 
lion in the path and says firmly and 
decisively, ‘‘ Not while I am in business. 
All manufacturers, big and little, look 
alike to me; no one’s gain shall mean 
another one’s loss, as farasI go. The 
United Shoe Machinery Company 
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stands for the Square Deal, the old 
American doctrine — fair play for all, 
special privileges for none. 

Originally and before consolidation 
in 1899, the United Shoe Machinery 
Company consisted of the Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Company, The Consol- 
idated & McKay Lasting Machine Com- 
pany, and the McKay Shoe Machinery 
Company, each was making its special 


and patented machines and other 
necessary and supplementary ma- 
chines for manufacturing its own 


particular type of shoe; each had its 
mechanics to keep its leased machinery 
in condition and each was duplicating 
much of the service of the others. This 
lack of unity was expensive and waste- 
ful and gave no relief to the shoe manu- 
facturer; he was dealing with three 
concerns and wasting time; he was 
purchasing machines outright, em- 
ploying machinists to keep them in 
order and tying up capital needed in 
his legitimate business; and he was 
worried by new inventions, expensive 
to experiment with and dangerous to 
be without. 

The consolidation put the shoe 
machinery business into one central 
concern; the manufacture of inefficient 
machinery ceased; the employment of 
unnecessary mechanics was stopped; 
the maker of shoes found he did not 
have to do business with more than 
one company unless he wished to; he 
no longer had to concern himself with 
inventors and experimenters in new 
and untried machines; he was no longer 
compelled to sink his capital in ma- 
chinery of doubtful value; he found he 
could rent on royalty and lease at rea- 
sonable terms all the equipment neces- 
sary for his business; he was spared 
the expensive breakdowns, cessation 
of work and hiring of mechanics which 
the old system imposed on him; and 
he knew that the new company, the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, was 
constantly at hand to keep his equip- 
ment in good running order and to save 
him a thousand annoying and expen- 
sive interruptions of his business. He 
found that every manufacturer, rich 
and poor, was on the same basis in the 
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consideration of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company; he found the poorest 
man paid no more for royalties and 
rentals and the materials that entered 
into the making of a shoe than the 
richest; he learned that the money 
hitherto sunk in machinery could be 
put into the shoe business; and that 
he had come to do business with an 
enterprise that was nota trust, butacon- 
cern which, respecting all men’s rights, 
favored the special interests of none. 

The organization of the United Shoe 
Machinery Comapny was a Declara- 
tion of Independence for the shoe in- 
dustry; it meant that a man with 
skill, brains, and limited capital could 
enter the shoe business with an as- 
surance of success; and that the brutal 
power or united millions and the 
strength of great combinations could 
not defeat him, if he had energy, 
honesty, resolution, and knowledge 
of his special work. The day of the 
Square Deal had come; and the shoe 
industry of America had been placed 
on a Safe and sane foundation. It was 
a demonstration of the American idea, 
a free field and no favor, equal op- 
portunity for the strong and the weak, 
a concrete application of the doctrines 
of the Declaration hitherto believed 
to be merely altruistic philosophy; not 
that all men are created equal, but 
that opportnuity in the shoe business 
had for all men been made equal. In 
spite of opposition, persecution, mis- 
representation, and the treachery of 
trusted ones, the idea has remained 
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and triumphed; the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company has succeeded; the 
shoe industry is free; competition is 
unhampered; and the great majority 
of the shoe manufacturers of America 
are its most loyal friends. To-day its 
machines in the United States alone 
represent a sales value of $40,000,000; 
it has a force of five hundred mechanics 
in this country whose entire time is 
spent in the factories of its lessees 
keeping their machinery in order; it 
turns out of its shops in Beverly some 
twenty-five thousand finished machines 
annually and some nineteen million 
parts of machines; itemploys some five 
thousand workers and pays out $75,000 
every week; and it can say proudly it 
has the best paid, best cared for, best 
housed, best treated, most intelligent 
and highest skilled workers on the 
American continent. This is the fruit 
of the Square Deal. There are people 
who define a trust as something to 
distrust and who stigmatize every great 
corporation as a trust. Here is a 
corporation which has proved its right 
to live and flourish, a corporation 
which is trusted and has proved its 
right to be trusted, which is a monu- 
ment to fair treatment, honest policy, 
and the Square Deal. 

When the American people recover 
their normal poise, when they forget 
their imaginary troubles and psycho- 
logical pessimism, they will loseno 
time in recognizing that the United 
Shoe Machinery Company and the 
Square Deal are synonymous terms. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A KICKER 
By F. D. D. 


HIS is the confession of a kicker 
who has been converted, who 
feels that his open confession 
is good for his soul and may 

be a poultice for the soul of some other 
kicker who has not yet been brought 
to the stool of repentance. 

The privilege of kicking is dear to 
the American heart; to kick vigorously, 


variously, valorously, early and often 
is a right guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution and endorsed by the common 
law; and as a rule the kicker kicks the 
wrong person and the wrong thing. 
Kicking — with the tongue, not the 
toe—has become an American in- 
stitution; we kick corporations, 
politicians, umpires, weather depart- 
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ments, laws, rules, regulations, na- 
tional institutions, and the political 
parties and principles we do not sub- 
scribe to; and the less we know about a 
thing the more joyously we kick it. 
If our watch runs down we do not kick 
ourselves; we kick the watch, we kick 
the jeweler who sold it, and the com- 
pany that made it; but it never occurs 
to us to wind up the watch and ring 
ourselves off. If our train is late we 
call the railroad corporation inefficient 
and lazy; if we are late for the train 
we use language unfit to print about 
a railroad that won’t wait for its 
patrons. If the furnace goes wrong 
we kick the furnace maker, the quality 
of the coal, and the morals of the Coal 
Trust. The kicker is always right, 
always infallible; but he forgets to 
fix the furnace. 

This cap may not fit you; but it used 
to fit me until my head shrunk and I 
reformed. The fact is we are a fine, 
splendid, parlous, passionate, short- 
tempered people, who leap before we 
look, and talk before we think; we 
have more pepper than salt in our 
blood; we are a nation of kickers much 
given to spouting and shouting, damn- 
ing and denouncing; yet our bark is 
worse than out bite, and we don’t 
mean half that we say. 

As I have said I now merely am an 
ex-kicker; I am converted and re- 
formed; I am studying the art of 
keeping my mouth shut and eschewing 
the practice of going off half-cocked. 
I have learned that 


“Ev’ry vocal movement has a meaning all its 


own, 
Ev’ry noisy kicker has his private megaphone.” 


Hereafter I am a disciple of silence 
and discretion. 

Acting upon the wisdom of the ages, 
which is the accumulated experience 
of the centuries, whenever any trouble 
arises the French say, “Find the 
woman.” Sitting on the stool of re- 


pentance, I will admit the cause of my 
chastened spirit and changed condi- 
tion is a woman —a telephone girl — 
and a telephone. 
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I had no telephone in my house, but 
one day I listened to the siren voice 
of a friend, who was long on sense and 
short on speech, and whose business 
motto was, “Silence is the secret of 


success,” and who was that strange, 


abnormal, American product, a man 
who never kicked. He said to me: 
“No telephone in your house and this 
the twentieth century? Get one at 
once. The telephone is the last word 
in progress and civilization; it is the 
saver of time and money, the killer of 
waste and worry. It enables you to 
meet and do business with men without 
that physical contact which so often 
spells irritation and failure. It keeps 
appointments and avoids disappoint- 
ments; it outraces trains, trolleys, and 
taxis; it outflanks the errors and delays 
of the mails; and it enables you to sit 
in the peace of your home, annihilate 
time and space, and transact your 
business and pleasure without danger 
and discomfort. A home without a 
telephone is a medieval dwelling, an 
anachronism in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

I put in a telephone; it was all he 
said it was; but I was a kicker; I kicked 
early and late; I swore at the receiver; 
I shook my fist at the transmitter; I 
knew the girls in Central took a delight 
in balking and annoying me; and I was 
firmly convinced that until I took hold 
of things personally telephone service 
never could be satisfactory and effi- 
cient. There are three things a kicker 
can do better than any one else on 
earth,— run a hotel, a newspaper, and 
a telephone exchange,—-since he is not 
handicapped by knowledge or spoiled 
by experience. 

I met my friend “‘X,”’ who was in 
charge of the exchange and I unloaded 
all my accumulated wrath on him; my 
outburst neither surprised nor annoyed 
him; he was patient, pleasant, and 
philosophical; he congratulated me on 
my mildness and self-restraint; he 
acknowledged he spent much time 
receiving kicks and straightening out 
kinks; and then he said, “Suppose you 
walk down to the exchange and look it 
over. Perhaps when you have looked 

















THE CONFESSIONS OF A KICKER 


the thing over and watched it in prac- 
tical operation you may be able to 
give us some ideas that will improve 
it. 

I accepted his invitation, went down 
to the building, and was taken up on 
an elevator into a big room, around 
which ran an immense switchboard, 
full of plug holes laid out in panels, 
repeated from one end of the board to 
the other, in front of which sat a 
brigade of girls, each apparently in- 
different to all but the business before 
her. Each girl had a receiver over her 
ears, a breast-transmitter, shaped like 
a powder-horn, hanging from her neck, 
and her hands full of plugs adjusting 
them here and there in the board, as 
the signal lights went up and the call 
came to her ears. Behind the seated 
girls walked the supervisors, watchful 
to help out the operators, correct mis- 
takes made, and keep the system 
constantly on the move. With all the 
rapid succession of calls and answers 
there was very little noise, each girl 
speaking softly into her own trans- 
mitter, her ears devoted to herown 
particular callers and making her con- 
nections; and there was never an idle 
moment for the operator. 

“You will note,” said “X,” “that 
these girls have not much spare time 
to annoy or irritate any one. With a 
constant succession of calls coming in, 
they have little time for individuals; 
in fact their business is to make con- 
nections with the least friction in the 
quickest time. Your troubles are not 
of her making, and not one of them 
knows you from a side of sole leather.” 

It was rather startling to find that 
I was not the principal item in the 
telephone scheme, that I was merely 
one of thousands, and that most of my 
irritations were of my own making. 

“These girls,” said “X,” “are the 
pick of hundreds who are tried and 
tested; their health and hearing must 
be good; their voices must be of a certain 
quality; their temper and temperament 
must be grouch proof and beyond 
nervous disturbance. They are taught 
and drilled in their business and given 
many weeks of trial and probation to 
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cure them of unsteady nerves before 
they are given regular operating work. 
The telephone company puts its 
trained and taught operators, who are 
constantly under control and super- 
vision, at one end of the wire; and the 
untrained and impatient subscriber is 
at the other; but he is an important 
item with the system. He pays his 
money and uses his voice recklessly 
or otherwise, in accordance with his 
temperament. The operator hears all 
the kicks of the customer, but she is 
too well trained to do more than listen 
and answer politely, and too busy to 
do other than transfer the grumbler 
to the supervisor.” 

I found a good deal of my case 
against the company slipping away 
from me; but I was growing interested. 
I was impressed with the intricate 
machinery of the system, the thousands 
of miles of tiny wires united in cables 
and carried to the switchboard to pro- 
duce the results I had deemed so simple. 
I saw men working quietly attaching, 
fixing, and arranging wires and cables 
back of the switchboards; I saw the 
arrangements for preventing damage 
from storms and interruptions and 
breakages from other causes; and I 
concluded that I never saw sim- 
plicity produced by such elaborate, 
complicated, and painstaking detail. 
A telephone exchange and its exterior 
system is as delicate and complicated 
as a fine watch; and the man who looks 
at it to learn the time has as much to 
do with its accuracy as a subscriber 
has to do with the system he growls 
about, although few of us seem to 
realize that fact. However, I wasn’t 
going to pull down my colors yet; I 
was still a kicker; I was from Missouri 
and wanted to know. 

“See here, ‘X,’”’ I said,—but not so 
cockily, — “explain why that girl who 
doesn’t know me gives me the ‘line 
is busy,’ and why I am so frequently 
and so calmly told, ‘They don’t an- 
swer,’ when I know my friend is in 
and waiting. Just explain that, my 
son.” 

“X” smiled and said: “ You watch 
this division. A light flashes up and 
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a call comes. She starts to plug the 
connection, swiftly but surely. As 
the plug rests on the edge of the hole 
or jack she hears a click, which tells 
her some one else is using the line. 
She will try again and again. If no 
click comes, all she has to do is to push 
that plug a half inch farther, and 
you’re connected. It is easier for her 
to give you connection when you call, 
if she can; if not her work is doubled, 
sometimes quadrupled. Ifthere’s any 
joke in the matter, it is on her, not on 
you. Now as to why they don’t 
answer. Remember that in warm 
weather people are out in their gardens 
where they may not hear the tele- 
phone bell’s first or second call; or 
perhaps you’re lying in the hammock, 
and you say, ‘They’ll ring again if 
they really want me.’ Then when you 
do take down the receiver, you find 
that the one who called has hung up 
and you are connected to your regular 
operator, not the one who called you. 
In fact, the operator assigned to 
answer your calls may not, and proba- 
bly does not, know that you have been 
called. Consequently all she can say 
at the moment is, ‘There’s no one on 
the line now.’ ” 

“Well,” I said, “I can see your 
point, and can see where the joke is 
on me. Ignorance is the father of 
grouch; but when I call Jackson on 
State Street, why do I get somechap 
out in Roxbury?” 

““T guess it’s on you again,” grinned 
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“X.” “You know Jackson pretty 
well. You know his number and 
dicker in the market. You know his 
number so well that you don’t bother 
to look in the book. Instead of calling 
2307 from memory, you call 3207 or 
2370. Naturally the wrong man called 
is huffy and you are huffy, and the girl 
gets slanged. It’s done a hundred 
times a day and the system is — well, 
the system is wrong. Try the book 
next time.” 

So we went. “X” had me every 
time and I was talked to a standstill; 
but he was as smiling and smooth as 
a well-fed cat. I was humble and 
quiet when we went down the elevator 
and I told him the smokes were on 
me. 

“X” only smiled and shook his 
head. ‘You are only one of a thou- 
sand,” hesaid. “Kickingis a part of the 
telephone game. We'd get lonesome 
if it wasn’t for the kicker. He doesn’t 
know; that is all. We smooth him 
down and explain; but you might as 
well keep cool and whistle up the 
north wind, for he’s at it again next 
day.” 

Perhaps! But not yours truly. 
I’m done. I’m converted. No more 
forever for me. I kick on other things, 
but slowly and after consideration; 
but on the telephone game — no, 
thank you. 

They say “God Almighty hates a 
quitter,” but not a quitter who quits 
kicking. 





